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ACADEMY, ANDOVER, MASS. 

THE ripened grain gives token of earth’s bounty and the har- 
vest song is a triumph of nature’s true processes. The ingathering 
of the sheaves leaves bleak fields and dreariness on the earth, 
but the earth functions have not failed—in the season’s fruit- 
bearing a victory is recorded: 

Since the association last met one at least of its honored 
members has rounded out his earthly season— Dr. C. F. P. Ban- 
croft, of Andover. 

In the fruitfulness of the life, in the crowning of the years, in 
the seed-sowing, and in the garnering, nature hath in him and 
through him wrought a very perfect work. In the emptiness of 


the lives now touched by his only in memory, is not lacking the 
conviction and the comfort that the Mother Earth has gathered 
a well-ripened sheaf, or with slight turning of the figure, she has 
but called from the fields a trusty husbandman, a servant rejoic- 
ing in the harvest, a laborer himself laden with rich sheaves. 


It is your privilege, who have known him as fellow-educator, 
as counsellor, as friend, to pay tribute to his memory and to 
strengthen the deliberations of today in the recollections of the 

*Read before the annual meeting of the Head Masters’ Association, New York 
city, December 27, 1901. 
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skill and of the grace within your reach but yesterday. It has 
been the privilege of hundreds of schoolboys during the recent 
weeks to send back to the old school messages of sympathy and 
of affection, inspired by the memory of the wise schoolmaster 
friend. It is my own privilege, in simple phrase, as pupil and 
colleague, to pay tribute to the worth and service of the fellow- 
man, to witness to the personality of a good man under whose 
teaching I have studied, under whose leadership I have labored. 


Dr. Bancroft’s life in general outline was known to most of you. 
Partly because it has been my professional business and my 


personal satisfaction to know young men and boys, to take with 
them the forward look, to help boys to forecast and prepare for 
their future studies, their professions, I have often in the last 
score of years sent back the inquiry, as opportunity presented, 
to Dr. Bancroft’s early years, to his school days, to his first 
teaching. In the beginning was seen the promise of strength. 
Into the early days came the training, the experiences, the 
self-denial, the restless fidelity, the quiet on-going and the 
up-looking, which alone made possible the later fruitfulness. 

Of plain, sturdy New England ancestry, a lineage abounding 
in good church deacons and robust sea captains, young Bancroft 
spent most of his boyhood years with a Mr. and Mrs. Patch, of 
Ashby, N. H., a town neighboring to New Ipswich, where he 
was born November 25, 1839. The good couple practically 
adopted him, giving him the name of Cecil Franklin Patch, in 
memory of a son of their own, but recently lost. As a boy Ban- 
croft excelled in sports and was a natural leader in simple games 
and contests. He was not, nevertheless, strong and vigorous, 
but inclined to be delicate. Fond of books and nervously 
aggressive, he was predestined by his neighbors and friends to 
be a minister. 

His foster father, a well-to-do farmer, provided him with the 
substantial foundations of a good education in the public schools 
of Ashby and at Appleton Academy in New Ipswich. In the 
latter school he completed his preparation for college, and there 
came first to know his lifelong friend, John Wesley Churchill, 
the elocutionist. He entered Dartmouth in 1856, and was grad- 
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uated, fourth in his class, in 1860. During his college course 
he several times remained out for a term to teach, providing by 
his own efforts for the larger part of his educational training. 
He was respected and beloved by a wide circle of college 
friends, who admired his quick skill and his sterling worth. In 


DR, C. F. P. BANCROFT, 


their opinion, within recent months expressed, his college life 
was singularly free from smallness, from meanness, and from 
waste. He was successful, he was assertive, he was well liked. 
His habits had naught to do with failure; as a young man his 
soul had breadth of view and a masterful grace. 

His first teaching, during the winter months, took him to 
Lawrence Academy, Groton, Mass., in which town three genera 
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tions of Bancrofts, his ancestors, had resided. For four years 
after leaving college he was principal of Appleton Academy, in 
Mount Vernon, N. H., a town high up ina beautiful hill coun- 
try, the home of two of his college friends. Here he first met, 
among the lady pupils of the Upper Academy, Miss Frances H. 
Kittredge, who a half dozen years later became his wife. 

During these years his mind was turning more and more 
toward the Christian ministry. After a brief war experience in 
the Christian commission and a year in Union Theological Semi- 
nary, he came to Andover and completed his seminary course at 
the Andover ‘School of the Prophets.”’ This was his first intro- 
duction to the town and to the school with which his name has 
long been associated. While a theological student he assisted 
Dr. Taylor, then principal of Phillips Academy, giving class- 
room instruction with some regularity for two years. 

By Dr. Taylor he was recommended to the principalship of 
a new school, established just at the close of the war, by Mr. 
C. R. Robert, of New York. The school was to be “a loyal, 
Christian New England school for white youth, on Lookout 
Mountain, in Tennessee.’’ In May, 1867, Mr. Bancroft was 
ordained to the ministry (May 1) and married, also at Mount 
Vernon, to Miss Kittredge (May 6), and together they journeyed 
to the southern field, a difficult yet important and worthy post 
of service. 

At Lookout Mountain the young northerner had abundant 
opportunity to develop skill and tact and patience. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bancroft by nature and by training were the very personi- 
fication of courtesy and of conciliation. But the days of recon- 
struction were troublous and hard. Antipathies were deep and 
feelings ran counter to judgment. Black boys were necessarily 
engaged as paid servants to do the work of the boarding school. 
No colored students were admitted to the school but the very 
presence of the ex-slaves was an irritation. The changes in 
curriculum were unwelcome because suggested by northern intel- 
ligence. Problems of household living called for daily decisions 
and prompt, wise settlement. Under such an environment, the 
temper of a man is made. 
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With such burdens pressing close, and in the practice of such 
daily routine, a man’s genius grows. If he has tact it is multi- 
plied unto him in increasing abundance. If he has it not, he fails. 
Decision of character wins respect but it also breeds quick 
opposition, and more than once there came to him personal 
threats which try the soul of the peace loving. Yet quiet insist- 
ency prevailed, and an all-compelling graciousness finally won 
the high regard of the school’s southern patronage. The school 
for a time flourished in numbers and influence, and met a pecul- 
iar educational need. After five years it was closed, and with it 
one of the best training schools for himself which Dr. Bancroft 
ever attended. 

As I have noted in later years the judgment held in suspense, 
the patient waiting for truth to appear, the respect paid to legiti- 
mate prejudice, the delicate poise in method and plan, I have 
thought again of the Lookout Mountain experience, giving 
thanks therefor, knowing the need which the larger experience 
of the life-work brought to him. 

The year 1872—73-.was spent abroad, partly in travel and 
partly at the University of Halle. His strong religious impulse, 
his devotion to the deepest needs of human nature, the inclina- 
tion which led him on, to, and through the theological seminary, 
now turned him toward the mission field. He was making plans to 
connect himself with a mission station in Italy, when the sudden 
call from the trustees of Phillips Academy brought him again to 
Andover Hill. 

This much of reference to the early years makes possible a 
truer estimate of the twenty-eight years at the head of the great 
American fitting-school than we might otherwise make. Of this 
long period of masterful leadership, no one man’s estimate will 
be accurate; no single picture can be complete. I must needs 
be content if my own impression of his nature and of his service 
be made clear. 

I am told that the first years of his principalship were hard. 
Dr. Samuel H. Taylor had died two years before. In the days 
when under-teachers were of less relative importance to school- 
boy and to parent, in a period of education when less of signifi- 
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cance was found in the material equipment, in the differentiations 
of the curriculum, the head of the school, the personality of a 
great teacher, or of a strong disciplinarian, was of chief moment. 

In the passing of Dr. Taylor, himself a mighty force, and his 
school best known as ‘Uncle Sam Taylor’s School,” the academy 
became somewhat disorganized. It may be that the methods of 
Mr. Taylor, himself personally masterful, did not create a strong 
school feeling. Even with harmony of interests there could not 
have been close harmony of impulse, real unity of aim or of 
method. 

The young man of thirty-three had to win his place, as must 
all leaders win their places, and in this instance, with his pupils 
dwindling in numbers, with his teachers not wholly united in 
personal loyalty. By quiet careful study he acquainted himself 
with the school traditions, with the personality and professional 
equipment of his colleagues, with the significance of this or that 
course of study. Into the large problems of administration he 
put abounding good will and intelligent sympathy. With modest 
insistence he restrained the teacher whose haste or inexperience 
tended toward friction. With genuine courtesy in his soul he 
constrained the sluggish teacher, the timid teacher, to a necessary 


decision. The hands of all his teachers he upheld, and boys 
soon found that with each and every master lay the authority of 
the entire school. 


The novice on the faculty was often surprised to find the 
head of the school, the entire dignity of the institution, at his 
back as he met occasional offenses against school discipline. 
Each teacher soon found that he had a part in his administration 
of the school, a part which was respected and which he was 
expected to contribute, a part for which he must prepare himself 
if he were unready, and in the giving of which he had the 
friendly assistance of the man who stood as the responsible 
head. 

Perhaps by the end of the first five years, in carrying through 
successfully, in 1878, the centennial celebration of the founding 
of the school, he had proved to the school itself and to the 
school’s best friends that his wisdom, his consecration, his tem- 
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per, and his prudence would be sufficient for the upbuilding and 
strengthening of the old academy. At this time, in numbers, 
the school was at lowest ebb; less than two hundred boys were 
in attendance, but new life and new strength were coming. When 
I entered the school as a pupil a couple of years later, there was 
rare, unusual strength in the faculty, there was confidence in the 
principal. The numbers steadily increased, the boys entering 
college were passing examinations increasingly well, the college 
officers were speaking in strong endorsement of the school. The 
young men came to the school from a wider and wider and 
area. During the last decade or more approximately 60 per 
cent. of its patronage has come from states wholly outside of 
New England. Few colleges, if any, have equaled this school 
in range of patronage or sphere of influence. 

In the early eighties studies which did not definitely belong 
to the college preparatory courses were dropped—philology, 
intellectual and moral philosophy, conic sections, etc.—and the 
school became more truly a fitting school, less and less a finish- 
ing anda normal school. Inthe years of its greatest activity, 
perhaps about 1895 and 1896, the school sent to the leading 
eastern colleges from 120 to 160 boys per year. 

Of Dr. Bancroft’s latest years, of his ability to mold educa- 
tional sentiment, of responsible places on committees in this 
association and in the New England Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools, of his contribution to the discussions of the 
committee of the American Philological Association, of his 
service to his state on the directorate of charitable institutions, 
of his trusteeship at Dartmouth, you are witnesses, and with 


many of them you are personally familiar. 

It seems to me as the days pass in review, that Dr. Bancroft 
excelled in many personal characteristics. In some of the 
achievements of his life work, in some of the attributes of his 
nature, he ‘has outranked other teachers and other principals. 
Others have outranked him in the qualities which have made 
them famous. To no one is it given to outclass his fellow-men 


in many important things. 
Unless my judgment fails me, Dr. Bancroft has entered, inti- 
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mately and helpfully, into the lives of more young men taking 
first steps in education than has any other teacher our country 
has seen. Where other schoolmasters have written hundreds 
and thousands of cordial, interested, detailed personal letters to 
boys entering school, he has written tens of thousands. The 
boys first leaving home have felt in the beginnings of the 
acquaintance that a friend was at the school end of the corre- 
spondence. A tenacious memory, which comes only out of a 
genuine personal interest in each boy and in each boy’s problem, 
and which often fails one who wishes to feel the interest, such a 
memory became in the school connection a safeguard and an 
inspiration. The keen impression of the boy’s antecedents, of a 
boy’s previous school experience, of his brothers, his cousins, 
his relatives of two or three generations, the parent’s ambitions 
for the boy, the boy’s school record and college plans all 
remained in his mind with wonderful clearness, ready for imme- 
diate use. His letters are unlike those of many a wise teacher 
or school principal. The personal attention to details— some 
have said and others would say, the almost needless attention to 
details —in the tremendous correspondence of a school year has 
not been equaled by any schoolmaster known to me. 

For eight or ten years, during summer vacations in particular, 
trying to hold up his hands as the days of weakness came on, 
following his habit of personal, manuscript letters because he 
was committed to this habit of more intimate correspondence — 
in this way I have known something of his way of life. Twenty 
to forty long personal letters per day, during the heated weeks, 
when a single day’s outing brought a painful stress in recovery; 
two thousand letters per summer, without counting the letters of 
the school year, a heavy mail each day; and no letters answered 
until the questions asked were fully looked up and a complete 
reply could be made. 

This burden of self sacrificing toil, as his regular habit, | 
allude to in figures that we may fairly estimate the largeness of 
his place in the affections of boys and parents the country over. 
Dr. Tayler did not know his boys as Dr. Bancroft knew his, on 
all sides of their nature and in all the departments of their lives. 
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Mark Hopkins did not know his boys at Williams, so many of 
them, as Dr. Bancroft knew his at Andover. 

Few men have had the right to generalize about doys as has 
had the good men to whom we now pay tribute. Dr. Bancroft’s 
power of insight into boy nature, into a schoolboy’s life was 
more than extraordinary, it was marvelous. 

His eminence in council was most apparent in cases of disci- 
pline. No school, receiving to itself in the last twenty years an 
average of two hundred new boys each year, can winnow all the 
chaff from the wheat. Into the school community where the 
percentage of success is very large will surely come those whose 
habit of failure is pronounced, who have not done well at school 
previously, who cannot in such a school be saved from habits of 
years’ standing. 

Occasionally there comes to a good boy an overmastering 
temptation. He is led away from himself, from safe anchorage. 
Some boys at some times will come to grief, and, from the faculty 
point of view, cases of discipline come up. In the discussion of 
these cases, aggregating hundreds, has been manifested a rare 
insight into causes, a wise sympathy with the boy transgressor, 
a fair, many-sided deliberation, and in the cases where school 
standing was lost, a magnificent record of council given, of 
tender letters home, each containing not only notice of discipline 
but also hopeful helpful suggestion of remedy—the next best 
thing to do—the road to recovery, definite, not vague—here 
has been wisdom, and power, a wealth of resource that passeth 
all skill and all cleverness. Many schoolmasters have I seen, 
more suspicious of a fault, keener detectives in ferreting out a 
violation of rules, less successful in preventing the mistake, more 
swift in punishment of error or waywardness. None have I 
known so ready to recognize the dignity and personal promise 
in a boy, the probable future and the possible worth in a school- 
boy culprit or even in a depraved lad who could be changed 
over by the school environment. 

The departmental teaching of today tends toward narrowness. 
We rightly ask of our strongest teachers great professional skill. 
Even our boys may not be handled by crude teachers who have 
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a smattering of knowledge or who learn their subjects by cram- 
ming or hasty review just before meeting their classes. Yet the 
excellence which is possible through college training and gradu- 
ate courses tends in secondary teaching toward the narrow view. 

The expert view need not be, and it should not be, but it 
sometimes is the narrow view, and the danger is felt most in 
preparatory schools. In the college there is little, if any, danger 
of a professor knowing too much. In schools a subject for 
faculty discussion is apt to concern our strongly departmental 
teachers only as it comes into or under their specialty. 

More of all-round, many-sided training is required of teachers 
in the secondary schools of France, Germany, and England than 
we require, and in our high schools and academies there is increas- 
ing need of breadth view, a need which concerns all teachers who 
would give a boy power to think, to plan, to find relish in all 
books, to know life in symmetry. Dr. Bancroft had breadth of 
view, educationally, intellectually, morally. 

I do not think of him as a profound scholar, adding largely 
to the world’s storehouse of knowledge in any one department 
of research. There have been greater teachers than he in partic- 
ular subjects, even in his own, better drill masters, teachers 
more likely to send their own pupils up to college confident of 
complete success in every test. But there have been few teachers 
who had his range of accurate knowledge, his versatility of equip- 
ment, or who could better give a topic or a day’s lesson its proper 
literary or historical setting; who at fifty years could distinguish 
Sturn’s theorem from McLaurin’s theorem, or could quickly 
answer successive boy’s questions as to Grimm’s law—the accent 


D 
of Greek verbs, the — of physics, the = of geometry, the 


historical significance of the Norman conquest, the analysis of a 
plant, the theme of a symphony, the picture of the world’s life, 
social, commercial, political ? 

His knowledge was not vague, it was definite. His reading 
was as wide as his life interests,and they concerned an all-round 
man. He had faith in the specialists who do the school work by 
departments, but he deplored ofttimes the narrow view. His 
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own view of life, his conception of the needs of a school 
curriculum, his own range of activity, was full and rich and 
wholesome. 

One may not recall his gracious utterances in public address, 
his courtesy in council or in debate, his respect for others’ judg- 
ment or preferences, without paying tribute to the steadiness of 
his self-control, to the poise and generosity of his being. He 
had the power to wait, to be patient until events shaped them- 
selves, until conditions were ripe, until forces were ready to 
play. 

He did not anticipate Providence, because he remembered 
that other souls were believing, planning, contributing each its 
part to the fullness of the life of the school to which he gave 
himself. In hastening the right time he sometimes seemed 
slow. 

In sagacious self-control he was a master, and it is not easy 
for a clear-headed thinker to see a thing go wrong that the will 
of the greater number may prevail. 

He occasionally, with quiet bravery, was forced by strong 
conviction, to distrust and leave the expressed wish of the 


majority. It was always to his own painful hurt, and at such 


times his reasons always came forth with vigor and great clear- 
ness. 

In his executive functions he was the most differential school 
officer I have known. His courtesy was inborn; his gracious- 
ness whole-souled. He was far sighted, he was tactful to an 
amazing degree, more anxious to have the future outcome good 
than to win a present victory. 

Dr. Bancroft sometimes made mistakes, serious mistakes, 
errors of judgment, failures through timidity. The men whom 
I have known best and loved best in my life thus far have not 
been infallible. Man’s discernment is finite. 

A harmonious body of trained men is better than a genius in 
guiding the destinies of a school, as of a state. The single 
impulse, even of a very wise man, does not safely lead a body 
of youth. 

Truth itself is many sided, life is complex. No two boys are 
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alike in inheritance, in possibility, in practical, everyday needs. 
That school is most fortunate that has in its faculty the largest 


percentage of good sense, of intelligent conviction, of modest 
courage, of many sided interest in a schoolboy’s entire life, of 
consecration to hard work and to high ideals. These qualities, 
of great moment throughout an entire faculty, Dr. Bancroft pos- 
sessed in large measure. 

His mistakes were not those of selfishness, or of ease-taking, 
or of indifference. His skill and his power are attested in the 
marvelous accuracy of his judgment, in his intense devotion to 
his school duties, in the disregard of self, which doubtless cost 
him years of added service, in his love of boys for their own 
sakes. 

Dr. Bancroft was a Christian gentleman. His personal faith 
was warm and abiding. He was impatient at beliefs which nar- 
rowed life and starved the soul, at forms which are artificial, at 
methods which are superficial. Few active, busy men have found 
it so often possible to take a young man aside and speak the 
intimate, personal word which would hold the boy strong against 
evil, loyal to pure motives, responsive to Divine impulse. 

No one, teacher or pupil, year after year, has heard his 
strong, noble prayers at morning chapel without being quickened 
to the better life. No one has been privileged to unite with his 
personal family at morning devotions without knowing the secret 
of his power, the keynote to his sweet graciousness. 

As the last years came on, years of great suffering, when a 
less resolute man would have laid down the burden, years when 
his professional work was less and less constructive, when 
s rength would not suffice for all that the busy months might 
bring, then came out the qualities of his manhood, the sustained 
power of consecration, the restlessness for service, the aggressive 
yet patient tactfulness which have marked his life. He died in 
the harness, as he had wished, not falling by sudden accident, 
but holding himself against painful odds close to the burden of 
toil until the last ounce of energy and endurance was spent. 

His view of life was hopeful, his joy in life abounding, the 
activities of his brain were tireless, the impulses of the heart 
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were true and full of manly strength. His service to the student 
world were masterful, grand in volume and in tone because his 
spirit was unselfish. His life was genuine and strenuous, two 
rugged words I have long prized, and which may not yield place 
to others in this estimate of his worth. 

In the archives of a thousand homes are found the epistles 
of his ministry. In the manly strength of our college-bred men 
is erected the monument to his glory. Verily, in him ‘hath 
nature wrought her perfect work.” Earth’s functions, heaven- 
born and heaven-quickened, have not failed. 


GEORGE D. PETTEE, 


Registrar of Phillips Academy, 1887-1900. 
UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, 


Cleveland, O. 
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ETHICS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


THE problem of the high school is to provide for its students 
such an exercise of their individual powers as will tend toward 
the development of self-determined beings; as will make znternai, 
in so far as it can be made, the authority which has hitherto been 
external to the students; as will make them intelligent actors in 
the complex social situation into which they are born. 

We cannot, if we would, hinder the youth of today from 
imbibing ideas ethical, or non-ethical, from the life around him 
and from the national life as reflected in the daily press. For 
example, the week of the execution of President McKinley’s 
assassin, a group of Polish Jew children were found in a secluded 
corner of a school yard, pronouncing their sentence upon one of 
their comrades (an imaginary assassin) whom they were about to 
put to death in the electric chair. This incident is significant from 
an ethical point of view in two respects: the one is, that in the 
seclusion which they sought, in their desire not to be found out, 
these children showed a recognition of ethical standards in their 
immediate environment, and that their conduct would not receive 
the sanction of those placed in authority over them; the other 
is, that they reflected the national consciousness as they under- 
stood it; they imagined themselves the nation for the moment, 
in espousing the nation’s cause and administering punishment 
for an offense against the outraged national sense. 

In how far the conscious, direct, study of ethics (1 Say con- 
scious and direct in contrast to the unconscious, indirect use 
made of ethics to illuminate studies in history and literature) 
will aid in the solution of the problem set for the high school, 
remains to be seen by a fair trial of the subject in the school 
and by the results shown in the after lives of the students as 
men and women. Certainly the situation demands thoughtful 
consideration, and there is a growing conviction with many per- 
sons that the study of ethics in its social aspects is of the greatest 
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value to high-school students ; indeed, experiments have proved 
that no subject taught in high school can be made of greater 
interest than can that of ethics pursued in a concrete way. It 
stands to reason that the growing mind can find in this ready- 
made laboratory, furnished by the social environment, phenomena 
within its range of comprehension, and quite as interesting and 
educative as the phenomena found in the laboratories of the 
physical sciences. 

The most profitable way for younger people to study ethics 
in any of its aspects is in connection with psychology, dividing 
the time according to the ratio that seems most desirable to the 
teacher. In one high school the outline submitted in this paper 
was carried out in a general way with most satisfactory results, 
by giving one-fifth of the psychology time to ethics; but I 
advise others trying the plan to give two-fifths of the time to 
ethics, 2. ¢., two lessons out of five. The class was made up of 
seniors and high-school graduates; most of them had read Cesar, 
Virgil, and Cicero, had studied history, higher mathematics, 
chemistry, and physics, and had become somewhat acquainted 
with Emerson, Carlyle, Wordsworth, Shakespeare, Ruskin, and 
Tennyson in their literature study. James’s Psychology, one 
volume, was used as a text; especial emphasis was laid upon 
the chapters of “ Habit,” “Instinct,” “Self,” “Reasoning,” and 
“Will.” The pursuit of ethics and psychology jointly gives 
point to both subjects; it makes the ethics more scientific and 
less dogmatic and formal; it keeps the psychology close to the 
practical side of life, and serves to clinch many points that would 
otherwise escape. For a starting text in ethics we took the fol- 
lowing quotation : 

No amount of external pressure or influence can secure right conduct of 
an agent, except in so far as it ceases to be external; except, that is, as it is 
taken up into the purpose and interests of the agent himself. But on the 
other hand, there is no way to develop within the individual right plans, and 
to attach right values to ends, save as these plans reflect the requirements of 
the situation in which he finds himself.—Dr. John Dewey (Sec. V, “ Ethics”). 

The work was pursued under two headings, ‘‘ Environment”’ 
and “Agent.’” Throughout the course the students brought on 
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every Friday, informal papers, for the most part letters, upon 
the topics given out a week or longer in advance, in the order 
herein named. 

THE TOPICS AS ACTUALLY ASSIGNED. 


PART I. ENVIRONMENT. 


I. The home: Bring on paper the best analysis that you can 
make of the home as a factor inenvironment. (a@) The essential 
attributes upon which the home is based. (4) The home as an 
environment, for parent, child, brother, sister respectively. Let 
your report be as concrete as possible. Include a mention of the 


opportunities for the exercise of rights, of privileges, of duties, 
by the several members. (c) Can the same home furnish a differ- 
ent environment for two children in the same family? (ad) Do 
you think that institutional homes, orphan asylums, furnish 
a true home environment ? (e) Speak of the home in itself as 
a factor in the environment of a community. (/) Personal 
conclusions. (See Wundt’s E¢hics.) 

Il. The Church : Write your teacher a letter in which you set 
forth your understanding of the church (@) as a factor in the 
environment of an individual; (0) of the church as a factor in 
the environment of a community. Treat the subject under any 
other headings than those herein mentioned if you wish to do 
so. See Paulsen; look in index for pages ; Wundt, under “ Reli- 
gion.”” (See index.) 

III. (1) The public school: The public school is the first 
civic institution that has to do directly with the fostering of the 
individuals ina community. Bring on paper a list of the ele- 
ments that are furnished to the environment by the public school, 
which are not furnished by the home and church. (a) What 
widening is there in the relations ? What relations? (6) What 
duties, privileges, responsibilities, peculiar to the situation in 
school life? (c) In how far does the public school manifest 
itself as a civic institution? As a social institution? (d) Make 
personal observations upon the civic and the family conscience 
in regard to the mutual relations of each to the schools in your 
own city. (Give this point much thought, and full expression. ) 
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(2) The school continued: Give an account of your school 
career from the time that you started; (a) Your first impression. 
(0) Speak of the influences in school that have had most to do 
with the shaping of your character as it is today. Make sepa- 
rate mention of the influences of schoolmates, of studies, of 
teachers, and of incidental impressions; of occasional days. 
(c) From what sources do you remember anything unpleasant or 
harmful? From what sources were you ever tempted to be 
untrue? (d@) Have you a consciousness of having exerted an 
influence for good in your school relations? (e) What is your 
general opinion of the school in relation to its ethical teachings 
through its regular working program? 12. e., What ethical ele- 
ments enter into the performance of school duties ? 

The following extracts taken from papers handed in at the 
regular lesson may serve to show the manner in which the students 
handled the subject assigned : 

The public school is a factor of environment which is indispensable. It 
is indeed the one great equalizer that we have. The school tends to break 
up classes, and treats all alike. The children of the rich are forced to obey 
as well as those of the poor, and the poor enjoy all the privileges of their richer 
classmates. This resultsina mutual gain. The child of the capitalist imbibes 
the love of freedom and the sense of independence which the street waif has 
acquired at a tender age by being dependent upon self. Then again students 
come to know each other’s opinions and ideas on subjects mutually interesting 
to both. One learns to give up his narrow, selfish views and to listen to those 
around him, adopting that which is best, thus he acquires the best and broadest 
views on universal topics.— Charles Paramore. 

The fundamental virtues of civil society—regularity, punctuality, silence, 
obedience, industry, truthfulness and justice--are developed and impressed 
in a good school as nowhere else. These are pre-eminently school virtues. 
It is in the schoolroom that children first come in contact with real life. 
They are left in a measure to act and judge for themselves.— Helen Crane. 

As a civic institution the school teaches the rights and duties of citizen- 
ship, and is a small civil organization in itself, whereby the children may learn 
to obey rules, appreciate justice, and obedience to authority by actually living 
it all.— Edste Dickson. 

Every one in the little republic, the school, has equal rights and equal 
privileges. No one may claim a higher place except by the manifestation of 
superior ability, then he merits the respect and honor which his schoolmates 
are ever ready to give. In the school studies and on the playground, leaders 
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are sure to spring up and followers are sure to assign to them due honor and 
glory because of the display of natural ability. Friendships spring up as each 
instinctively chooses those whose tastes are similar to his own; and these 
triendships have the same influence upon him as others formed later.— Bessie 
Charpie. 

List of the elements furnished to the environment by the public school, 
that are not furnished by the home or the church: (1) Idea of competition. 
(2) A check to certain traits in character; (vanity, arrogance, pride, etc.). 
(3) Ataste forhigher art. (4) Free communication with various personalities. 
(5) Idea of association. (6) Acquaintance with higher occupation. (7) Better 
acquaintance with the world.— Charles Heminger. 

A creation of democracy, the public school now stands as its mightiest 
champion and its chief exponent. It is, too, a miniature of our own govern- 
ment. Democracy is its dominant note. Independently it stands, and bows 
to no religious denomination. Its fountain head is knowledge and its guid- 
ing precept is the pervading moral law. In its domination the rights of the 
individual must be regulated for the good of the whole. A citizen of this 
little republic has his duties, his privileges and his responsibilities. And his 
duties must be performed, his responsibilities must be met; but his rights 
must not be infringed upon.— Fred Rassman. 


IV. The state : Bring on paper; (a) In how far does the state 


assume moral responsibility ;(1) in its protection to its individ- 
uals; (2) in its care for them; (3) in its control over them ; 
(4) in its punishment of them. (4) Name the obligations, from 


an ethical point of view, that are implied in citizenship. To 
what extent do you think one ought to carry his allegiance to 
hisstate? Tohis nation? Note, Nathan Hale; Robert G. Shaw 
at Fort Wagner; Regulus at Rome; Leonidas in Greece. (c) 
What mutual relations do you discover between the state and the 
public school ? What obligation does this relation place upon 
the school? (d) Apply to your study in the four preceding 
lessons, the quotation: ‘‘ The family, civil society and the state 
are institutions which make secure the moral freedom of man.” 

V. Society: Man is above all a social being. Society is 
made up of individuals bound together by, friendship, hospital- 
ity —community of purpose and of interests; it may be for pur- 
poses of pleasure, or the purpose of melioration of distress, or for 
the better mastery of the conditions of existence. Wundt, pp. 
281-93; Paulsen, p. 394; Mackenzie, pp. 273, 274, 281 f. 

Give an abstract of the chapters referred to above. 
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VI. (Assigned several weeks in advance.) Nature: Nature 
as a factor in environment may be viewed from two points; (1) 
That under which it places the physical conditions for human 
life ; (2) That of the effects resulting from man’s contemplation 
of nature. 

Note meaning of word “culture;”’ also how the Hebrew 
spoke of the “ Hills” and of the “ Lily,’’ and the Greek peopled 
nature with divinity. Name some myths that prove this. Do 
you think the increased spread of scientific study has changed 


the feeling of man for nature? Give reasons for your opinions. 


See Mackenzie, p. 174 e¢ seg. Wundt, pp. 299-307. 

Report upon Emerson’s essay Nature, in eight chapters, in 
which he treats of nature under the headings of ‘‘Commodity,” 
“ Beauty,” “Language,” ‘ Discipline,” ‘ Idealism,” ‘ Spirit,” 
‘ Prospects,” and gives a most adequate interpretation of nature 
in relation to man. This essay should be read many times at 
long intervals. Note the poem from George Herbert, quoted in 
this essay. Bring a list of the points that made most impression 
at the first reading. 

Wordsworth is called ‘ Nature’s priest;’’ he has in the 
“Prelude,” given from his own experience, the influence of 
nature upon the growing mind of youth. He calls the prelude 
an ‘autobiographical poem.” Try to become familiar with at 
least the first eight books of the “ Prelude.” Introduce yourself 
to Wordsworth’s “Ode on the Intimations of Immortality;’’ 
Emerson calls this poem the ‘“‘ high-water mark of English litera- 
ture;’’ also see Wordsworth’s poem, ‘‘ Lines Composed a few 
miles above Tintern Abbey.” Bring to class the most signifi- 
cant thoughts upon nature that you found in Wordsworth. Note 
a different key in Burns when he sings of the daisy and the field 
mouse. Bring other examples of the effect of nature on man 
through contemplation of her. 

From a student’s paper. 


‘LINES ABOVE TINTERN ABBEY.” 
BY WORDSWORTH, 
A child’s joy is a vastly different thing from a man’s joy, but the one is 
not a purer or a better feeling than the other. Both joys exist because of a 
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combination of human laws, physical and mental and perhaps spiritual. It 
would be a pitiful sight to see a child burdened with a man’s capacity for 
feeling, and it would be equally pitiful to see a matured body uninhabited 
by mature powers. A joy to bea pure and beautifying thing must be con- 
fined to its own sphere. 

A child surrounded by beauties of nature unconsciously absorbs moral 
influences, but the transformation that they undergo before developing into 
the something which forces the mind to realize their presence is slow and it 
never reaches completeness. Children are certainly susceptible to nature- 
influences, but they never are conscious of it until they have passed out of a 
child's estate. 

Wordsworth in his “Lines above Tintern Abbey" makes a satisfying 
distinction between a man’s joy and a child’s joy, and the poem is devoid of 
exaggeration and sentimental regrets. The ‘‘Prelude’’ expresses the bold, 
free and irrepressible gladness of a child, who is glad because he cannot help 
being so, and the “‘ Lines above Tintern Abbey,” reveals a delicate and dis- 
criminating understanding of the capacity for the feeling, buth of a man and 
a child. A matured mind feels nature’s influences and it arouses latent men- 
tal faculties; but a child’s bodily self jealously monopolizes the exhilaration 
derived from nature, and his mind is seemingly oblivious in his physical 
appreciation. 

The ‘ Lines above Tintern Abbey,” is not a sad poem, for Wordsworth 
seems to have had no longing for the return of his childish joys, because 
“‘elevated thoughts "’ took the place of “ boyish sports.’’ As a man, the poet 
derived from his inner self, joys that he did not and could not feel when a 


child. But with the passing of his child-life Wordsworth did not cease to 
love nature and to commune with her; but whether nature’s influence was 
greater when the poet was a child, or when he became a man, we dare not 
say. If Wordsworth’s physical self had not absorbed nature’s influence, his 
mind would never have been prepared to become the home of his apprecia- 
tion, when his body could no longer receive the intensity of a child’s glad- 
ness. Wordsworth appreciatively says of nature: 


The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse 
The Guide, the guardian of my heart and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

The “ Prelude”’ expresses the “ ruder pleasures’’ and the animal sports 
of a child free from care, before the spiritual self makes its existence known 
to the bodily self — of a child throbbing with feeling, and shouting with a bois- 
terous gladness of whose origin he has not the slightest conception. ‘ Lines 
above Tintern Abbey” is the result of a man’s reflection on his childhood 
and a realization of present and past appreciation. The poet saw in nature a 
great factor in environment, a broad-minded instructor, a sympathizing com- 
panion, and the inspiration of great and noble thoughts, and because Words- 
worth saw these things his character harmonized with nature. 
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VII. The esthetic element: Write a paper on what you 
consider the use of beauty in environment to be. How is this 
connected with the study of ‘‘ Nature” from the esthetic point 
of view? Note that beauty in nature forms the basis for art cre- 
ation. Make a list of the esthetic elements in your city 
environment. Discuss the two quotations: 

Life without industry is guilt. Industry without art is brutality. John 
Ruskin, 

Have nothing in your house which you do not know to be useful and 
believe to be beautiful.— Wil/iam Morris. 

VIII. Final report upon environment: Before taking up the 
study of “ The Agent,’ hand in a paper in which you sum up 
your study of environment. Note: (a) The necessity for know- 
ing one’s environment and the difficulties that are mastered 
thereby. (4) Connect the ability to master one’s situation with 
the statement that the mark of rationality is the ability to deal 
with new data. (c) The influence that environment may have 
upon a human being. Add any related points to this report that 
you may discover. 

The papers brought to class were frank and full of interest, 
and were fully discussed. The students arrived at the conclusion 
that the social structure had come to be as it is through a long 
and slow process of growth. When asked to write this article, 
I sent a note to three boys and three girls who were in last year’s 
class, asking them to state frankly and freely what in the ethics 
course had impressed them most. Extracts from their letters 
will be found at the end of Part II, and may answer better 
than I can, what they got out of the work. 


PART Il. THE AGENT. 


The view of man as a conscious agent acting upon his environ- 
ment, and being acted upon by it in turn, gave rise to much 
interesting discussion. The foundation for the topics of motive, 


will, duty, and the influence of social ideals, was laid in the les- 


sons upon environment; indeed these topics were implied in the 
discussion all the way along. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


TOPICS AS ASSIGNED 


I. General ideas of “‘ good” and “bad.” (a) Bring on paper 
definitions of the terms “ good,” “bad,” “virtue,” “welfare.” 
Note the etymology of the terms, and see the significance 
attached to them by the ancient nations; also note the broad 
meaning which has come to be associated with these words at 
the present time. (4) Distinguish as best. you can between 
natural good and moral good. 

II. Motive: The mainspring of conscious activity is motive. 
Through inquiry into motive we try to find the moral worth 
which a person displays through his acts. See Paulsen, p. 227; 
Snider, p. 345; Mackenzie, pp. 62 and fol. 66-7, 75-6, 77-8, 134 
et seq. (a) Define (on paper), motive. (4) What is understood 
hy right motive? (Mackenzie, p. 393). (c) In how far is pleasure 
an element in motive? (d) Try to distinguish between motive 
and desires. Are the complications in our desires or in our 
motive, when there is conflict? (e¢) Illustrate as many of the 
above questions as you can, by personal observation. See refer- 
ence books already assigned. 

Elaborate fully upon Mr. Hyslop’s diagram given below with 
regard to values. 


MOTIVES. 


I. Static: (a) Subordinate ends— Fame, wealth, power, 
knowledge, art,etc. (4) Ultimate ends — Perfection, happiness, 
obedience, or formal law. 

II. Dynamic: (a) Impulse — Passion, pleasure. (4) Instinct 
—Hunger, thirst, etc. (c) Reason—-Prudence or interest, con- 
science or duty. 

See index of Mackenzie, Hyslop, Paulsen, Muirhead, Wundt, 
Dewey. See Paulsen, p. 227; Snider, p. 345; Mackenzie, pp. 
62-7, 75-8, 134 et seq. 

Phidias can niche himself into a corner of a pediment, and Raffaelle 
expatiate within the circumference of a clay platter. No difficulty or restraint 
ever happened toa man of real power, but his power was the more manifested 
in the contending with or conquering it; and that there is no field so small, 
no cranny so contracted but that a great spirit can house and manifest itself 
therein. The thunder that smites the Alps into dust can gather itself into 
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the width of a golden wire. Whatever greatness there was in you, had it 
been Buonarroti’s own, you had room for it in a single niche.—JOHN RUSKIN, 
Stones of Venice. 


III. (1) What does the above assert concerning the action 
and reaction between will andenvironment? (2) Do you believe 
that greatness can accommodate itself to inadequate environment 
without loss of power? Elaborate your interpretation. 

In connection with the chapter on Will in your psychology, 


interpret the value of the deed in the following quotation: 


FROM THE EVERLASTING YEA. 


But indeed Conviction, were it never so excellent, is worthless till it con- 
vert itself into Conduct. Nay properly conviction is not possible until then ; 
inasmuch as all speculation is by nature endless, formless, a vortex amid vor- 
tices; only bya felt indubitable certainty of experience does it find any cen- 
ter to revolve around, and so fashion itself into a system. Most true is it 
as a wise man teaches us, that doubt of any sort cannot be removed except 
by action. . . . ‘Do the duty which lies nearest thee,” which thou knowest 
to be a duty. Thy second duty will already have become clearer. 

May we not say, however, that the hour of spiritual enfranchisement is 
even this: When your ideal world, wherein the whole man has been dimly 
struggling and inexpressibly languishing to work, becomes revealed and 
thrown open; and you discover with amazement enough, like the Lothario in 
Wilheim Meister, that your “ America is here or nowhere?” The situation 
that has not its duty, its ideal, was never yet occupied by man. Yes here, in 
this poor, miserable, hampered, despicable actual, wherein thou even now 
standest, here or nowhere is thy ideal; work it out therefrom; and working, 
believe, live, be free. Fool! the ideal is in thyself, the impediment, too, is in 
thyself; thy condition is but the stuff thou art to shape that same ideal out 
of ; what matters whether such stuff be of this sort or that, so the form thou 
give it be heroic, be poetic? O thou that pinest in the imprisonment of the 
actual, and criest bitterly to the gods for a kingdom wherein to rule and 
create, know this of a truth; the thing thou seekest is already with thee, 
“here or nowhere,” couldst thou only see! 

But it is with man’s soul as it was with nature; the beginning of creation 
is — Light. Till the eye have vision, the whole members are in bonds. 
Divine moment, when over the tempest-tost soul, as once over the wild- 
weltering chaos it is spoken: Let there be light. 

I too could now say to myself : Be no longer a chaos, but a world or even 
a worldkin. Produce! Produce! Were it but the pitifulest infinitesimal frac- 
tion of a product, produce it in God’s name. ’Tis the utmost thou hast in thee; 
out with it then. Up,up! Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
whole might. Work while it is called today, for the night cometh wherein 
no man can work. 
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IV. The influence of ideals on the individual: Interpret the 
following quotation from Carlyle: 


THE EVERLASTING YEA. 

Man’s unhappiness, as I construe, comes of his greatness ; it is because 
there is an infinite in him, which with all his cunning he cannot quite bury 
under the finite. Will the whole finance ministers and upholsterers and con- 
fectioners of modern Europe undertake, in joint-stock company, to make one 
shoeblack happy? They cannot accomplish it, above an hour or two; for 
the shoeblack also has a soul quite other than his stomach; and would require, 
if you consider it, for his permanent satisfaction and saturation, simply this 
allotment, no more and no less; God's infinite universe altogether to himself, 
therein to enjoy infinitely, and fill every wish as fast as it rose. 

There is in man a Higher than love of happiness: he can do without 
happiness, and instead thereof find blessedness! Was it not to preach forth 
this same Higher that sages and martyrs, the poet and the priest in all times, 
have spoken and suffered ; bearing testimony, through life and through death, 
of the Godlike that is in man, and how in the Godlike only has he strength 
and freedom ? 

V. Obligations imposed in ethical codes: (1) Pre-Christian 
times: The Ten Commandments. Pay special attention to the 
nature of the commands, to the substance of them, note what 
things in life emphasized by them. 

VI. Obligations in ethical codes (continued): (2) Early 
Christian. The Sermon on the Mount. Compare with the Ten 
Commandments as to form of command —positive as opposed to 
negative—note wherein the stress is laid. What new elements 
enter therein ? 

VII. Obligations in ethical codes (continued): (3) Medizval 
times—chivalry: The oath taken by the knights of Arthur’s 
Round Table (see “Guinevere,” in /dylls of the King). Compare 


this with the codes previously studied. Note the new element 


emphasized by chivalry. What is it? 

VIII. Obligations in ethical codes (continued): (4) Nine- 
teenth century. The creed of the Saint George’s Guild estab- 
lished by Ruskin in 1871 (see Fors Clavigera). Compare with 
codes previously mentioned and studied. 

IX. Bring a paper in which you conclude your examination 
of the four ethical codes already discussed, 7. ¢., those from the 
Old and the New Testaments, the oath of chivalry and the creed 
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of the St. George’s Guild, by Ruskin, Put in your paper the 
end proposed; the differences in the command, differences in 
content, growth in conception. Be careful to study every point. 

SUGGESTIVE READINGS: Eliot, ‘‘“O May I Join the Choir Invisible;”’ 
Wordsworth, “Ode to Duty” and ‘The Character of the Happy Warrior ;” 
Browning, “Saul” and “ Rabbi Ben Ezra.” 

X. Bring a written report upon Emerson’s essay, ‘The 
Sovereignty of Ethics.” Read the essay many times. Show 
that it contains what we have had in the study of both environ- 
ment and agent. Give examples of this from the essay. 

XI. A final paper in ethics in which you give a review apply- 
ing your psychology work to the ethical study. Note the ethical 
aspect of habit, will, feeling, etc. Let this take the place of a 
test. 

The most interesting part of the study under ‘“‘Agent” was 
the presentation and solution of original problems, in both ethics 
and psychology, at almost every lesson. These problems 
showed a reasonable understanding of what the pupil was trying 
todo. A few of the problems are herein given, but the most 
interesting solution that came up was given in connection with a 
reference book that was lost in class. Slips were handed to the 
students asking them to decide in what way it (the book) should 
be paid for. The slips showed seven ways that were proposed 
by the pupils: (1) all members of the class should pay an equal 
share, since all were equally responsible; (2) the teacher should 
pay for it, as she had put the book into their hands; (3) the 
student having charge of the reference books should pay for it, 
as the teacher had placed the responsibility upon her; (4) the 
teacher and the student in charge of the reference books should 
pay for it, as both were equally responsible; (5) the payment 
should be delayed until the second-hand bookstore had been 
visited and a more thorough search had been instituted ; (6) the 
teacher should pay one-half and the class pay the other half, as 


a fair representation of the responsibility; (7) the pupils who 


had used the lost book at any time should pay for it, because 
those not having it could not possibly be responsible. The 
matter was dropped; the teacher paid for the book, but in about 
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two weeks she received an envelope containing the price of the 
book, less her part (an equal part with the separate students). 
Problems handed in by pupils: 


I. Why do some men overcome their conscience when they see a-chance 
for considerable gain ? 

Il. What persons are more influenced by a good lecture or sermon on 
right and wrong than by punishment ? 

III. Why are some persons readily led into wrong, and what persons are 
able to resist such temptations ? 

IV. What measures should be taken to correct a person guilty of wrong? 

V. What persons are able to lead others into wrong? 

VI. Why do some wrong things seem right to certain persons? 

C. HENNINGER. 


A prosperous business man who had been denied the privilege of attend- 
ing school very much when a boy, was determined that his two sons should 
have all the advantages he had desired but had not been able to have. The 
mother of the boys was an educated, cultured woman, from one of the 
best families of the state. Neither one of the boys cared for school at all, 
and only went because they had to. Neither one of them could be persuaded 
even to go through high school. Why was it that neither immediate heredi- 
tary influences nor environment affected them? What is this a problem in? 
—By a student in the psychology class. 


FOR THE CLASS TO SOLVE. 

A boy, whose father runs an account at the New York Store, met another 
boy on the street and asked him if he wanted anything from the New York 
Store. The boy replied that he wanted a pair of gloves. ‘All right,” said 
the first boy, “come with me and get them and I will have them charged to 
my father and let you have them ata big discount.”’ A pair of $1.50 gloves 
were obtained and charged to the first boy’s father and the boy who obtained 
the gloves gave the other boy 75c for them. 

Do you think that the second boy realizes that he is as much in the wrong 
as the first boy? Do you not think that this first boy is really worse at heart 
than a boy who will steal from a stranger? What part of each of the boy’s 
training is at fault? If you wanted to help these boys to do better how would 
you goabout it?— By a psychology student. 

1. Why is it that we can see things happen in church that we would not 
think at all funny anywhere else, and yet we will laugh to ourselves there? 

2. Why is it that sometimes grief will take the form of silence and again 
of wild weeping or screaming ? 

3. Why do tears relieve the mind ? 

4. Why do some people prefer to see a tragedy rather than a comedy 
when they are blue? 
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FOR THE CLASS TO SOLVE, 


Statement: A boy, having all the advantages of an ordinary student, viz.: 
time, ability, means, etc., comes to me constantly with problems in algebra 
and physics for me to solve. 

Questions: What is the matter with the boy? Why can he not do the 
work himself ? How can I reform him? Why does he continue to have others 
to do his work when he ought to know by this time that it never does him 
any good? He has “flunked’’ once, twice, and even three times in those 
subjects in which he has others solve the problems. Why is that no 
warning for him? Does he ever stop to think that it is no easy matter for 
another person to solve problems in a subject which he has not handled for 
some time? 


The foregoing problems as well as the following extracts 


from letters will show how the psychology and the ethics supple- 
mented each other. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS FROM STUDENTS. 


I. From a student in the state university (department of 
law): 


The other day a senior (majoring) in philosophy, asked me what good a 
high-school student derived from the study of such subjects as the home, the 
church, etc. He argued that the high-school boy did not read up on these 
questions, and was therefore incapable of writing on them. I told him he 
should have heard some of the papers read in class last year. While it 
is true that the high-school boy does not read up on these subjects, he never- 
theless knows enough, in a general way, to enable him to write an intelligent 
essay on them. I know that when I wrote on such questions, I was forced to 
draw upon my imagination, but at the same time I was compelled to doa 
great deal of original thinking. It turned me, however, into a new path- 
way of thought. 

The high-school student who enters a university with a knowledge of 
psychology, has as great an advantage over other students who have not had 
it, as does the student who enters with a knowledge of solid geometry and 
trigonometry. Psychology is a great aidin the study of economics and law. 
It is also a great aid in the study of English, especially when such poets as 
Browning are taken up. 

In our Friday lessons, the points that impressed me most were environ- 
ment in general, man reacting upon his environment, and the effect of nature 
upon the mind. 

Man reacting upon his environment impressed me most. This subject is 
a most optimistic one, and it made me an optimist. 
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II]. From a young man now in business: 

I am sure that I received more lasting good from the study of ethics than 
from any other subject that I took, taking into consideration the time spent 
upon the subject. My only complaint is that we did not have enough time to 
give to the subject. 


III. From a girl in the graduating class: 


I used to think that every one had the same chances! Life was equal 
for every soul placed here to struggle through it, and when I heard of people 
doing wrong things, there was no excuse for them in my heart. But the study 
of ethics has broadened my view of life. 

* The home, church, state, school, and nature are all links in the chain of 
existence, and when one link is missing, then that person has had one less 
chance of an ethical life than I have had. 

I think this course has done more for my character than any in the high 
school. I have become less one-sided and more charitable. 


IV. From a senior: 


{ say frankly and truthfully that last term’s work in psychology and 
ethics was the most delightful study I ever had the pleasure of enjoying ; 
partly because the subject especially appealed to me, and well, I think it was 
all things combined, But as to the ethics—the ethics and the psychology were 
so interrelated and combined that I can hardly think of them now separately. 
I think that one of the very most interesting parts of the ethics study was 
the applied ethics in the concluding paragraphs of some of the chapters in 
the psychology, and in statements and hints from the author which so aptly 
yet seemingly unconsciously crept in, in the discussion of some mental exer- 
cise or function; as the habit, will, memory, emotion, etc., I thought the 
problems were equally interesting, and the discussion of them in class was 
very suggestive. 

I appreciated the study of environment, and I believe I was most 
impressed by the study of nature as a factor. This may have been because 
my junior composition was on that subject; but I was deeply impressed by 
Wordsworth’s nature poems and especially by the “Ode on the I[nti1 ations 
of Immortality’ and the “ Lines above Tintern Abbey.” 

I really think I was more impressed by the readings we had in connec- 
tion with the work than by writing the papers themselves, on the different 
phases in the environment. Emerson’s essays on the ‘‘ Sovereignty of Ethics 
and on Art,” which I read, and Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,”’ together with 
Wordsworth’s poems, appealed to me in a very forcible manner. 

It is hard to say what impressed me most; for I was deeply impressed 
by all the work; but I have tried to tell you truly my impressions. I hope 
I have been sincere. 


V. From a boy in the graduating class: 
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The most important part of my ethics work is the present view taken on the 
ethical qualities. Although the qualities of justice, truth, purity, etc., are some- 
times regarded as ends themselves, they are in general being looked upon more 
and more as means, the promotion of the human happiness being the end. 


VI. From a postgraduate pupil : 


The course in ethics which we had undtr you last year caused me to 
appreciate depths in nature and in people, which as far as I was concerned 
had no existence before I came to an understanding of the rational meaning 
of ethics. Certain actions which a year and a half ago were matters of indif- 
ference have assumed a new aspect which makes them of vital interest. 

‘Ethics by no means lessened the mystery of the human make-up, but 
many of the question marks in my mind have changed from the passive state 
to the active and have found satisfying answers. To me ethics contains a 
pure, beautiful, and reasonable religion, devoid of sentimental ideals and 
unrelenting moral codes; the idea of the secret of all being is widely dif- 
ferent from the picture of divinity painted by my emotions before ethical 
standards meant anything to me. 

Before taking the course in ethics, Wordsworth’s poetry was beyond my 
understanding because I could not appreciate his point of view: his rapture 
over a flower seemed insipid and extreme, but the ideas aroused by ethics 
are helping me to feel the pervading greatness of nature in the humblest of 
her gifts. There is enough of the mystery of creation within the reach of my 
understanding to bring my sympathy into action, and there is enough unex- 
plained to make me feel that there is something high and pure which is the 
controlling force behind all things. 

People, as well as my own existence mean a great deal more to me now 
than they ever did, for ethics is developing a power to hear nature’s laws 
speaking through human action and presenting arguments for their preserva- 
tion, I can truthfully say that the course in ethics brought me new interests, 
incentives to action, and an increased perception of beauty, and I feel that 
there is some great reason for what is and what must be. 


The foregoing extracts from the letters reveal as much inter- 
est in psychology as in ethics and reinforce the claim herein 
made for their joint study. I would add that in the examination 
of ethical codes the students brought selections from the Koran 
and from other ancient writings. Such a course as the one just 
outlined certainly touches upon the main influences that Emer- 
son deemed of primal importance in the formation of the 
scholar, of the influence of nature, of the mind of the past 


through books, and of action. Cuarity Dye 


SHORTRIDGE HIGH SCHOOL, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


LATIN SENTENCE-STRUCTURE: THE “BRIDGE TO 
CAESAR.” 


WE have heard much concerning the difficulty experienced 
by the Latin beginner in his sudden change from elementary 
work to Cesar; even though he has been successful in vocabu- 
lary, inflection, and syntax, the transition has been an unnatural 
one. Recent text-books have been endeavoring to correct this 
difficulty in several ways: by a fuller treatment of subject-matter, 
by the early introduction of connected passages of increasing 
difficulty, and especially by supplementing the First-Year Book 
by easy Latin, such as Gradatim, Viri Romae, etc. 

Is not the real difficulty, however, closely akin to the one we 
so often meet when the pupil begins this study? He comes to 
us without a reliable knowledge of elementary English grammar, 
still guessing the parts of speech, and though he takes manifest 
pleasure in stating the gender and number, matters of case, 
mode, tense, and voice are yet in a mist. Likewise, when he 
first meets the idiomatic sentence-structure of the Latin, the gulf 
that keeps him back is strange and discouraging ; and it is here 
that he needs the bridge that so many never find. 

Experience has shown that the most critical corner the young 
translator has to turn is at the beginning of clauses; coached 
over these, he will generally roll on to the next comma, but if 
left to his own resources he hurries by, mumbles, or sits down. 
His conjunction does not show to what principal action the time, 
cause, purpose, result, and condition clauses belong; he cannot grasp 
the principal statement and adjust the subordinate ones. It is 
not claimed that the pupil unaided will never acquire the ability 
to grasp the sentence-structure; he often does, but the process 


is a painful one, and costs at least the second year’s effort. This 

condition has suggested the bridge to Cesar most needed, and 

the writer, on the completion of the elementary text-book, has 

made it his practice to devote a period of about two weeks 

exclusively to the study of the Latin sentence-structure. The 
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following does not attempt to deal with the idiomatic position of 
the Latin, but summarizes much that the pupil ought to have 
known concerning English sentence-structure, and what he has 
just learned concerning the Latin: 


I. Origin of phrase and clause.—1. When an adjective or adverb cannot 
alone sufficiently or conveniently limit a noun or verb, an adjective-phrase 
or adverb-phrase is used. 

2. When an adjective-phrase or adverb-phrase cannot sufficiently or con- 
veniently limit a noun or verb, an adjective-clause or adverb-clause is used. 
This developed the complex sentence. 

Observe: (1) that every phrase or dependent clause is, therefore, in 
effect, an adjective or adverb, limiting some noun or verb; (2) that a phrase 
is introduced by a Preposition and contains a substantive, while a clause is 
introduced by a conjunction and contains a subject and Predicate (preposi- 
tion : object :: conjunction : dependent thought); and (3) that a phrase may 
limit another phrase, and a clause another clause. 

Il. Three classes of sentences.—1. A simple sentence expresses a single 
thought. It contains one subject and one predicate. 

2. A complex sentence expresses one leading thought with one or more 
dependent ones. Any substantive or verbal element of the leading clause 
may be limited respectively by one or more adjective- or adverb-clauses. 
The part of a complex sentence making complete sense by itself is called the 
principal (or independent) clause ; while a part that will not make complete 
sense is called a subordinate (or dependent) clause. Cesar, I, 8, /nterea 
.... perducit; 27, dum... . contenderunt; 11, 3 (complete); 17, adju- 
vabat.... posset; III, 22 (complete); 25 (complete). 

3. A compound sentence expresses two or more leading thoughts. Sub- 
stantive and verbal elements of these clauses may or may not be limited by 
dependent clauses. Two or more words, phrases, or clauses of equal rank 
are called co-ordinate. We may speak of the syntax of words in the same 
way. Czesar: lI, 24, eodem ....mandabat; 25, Ceasar... . possent; 
III, 5, cum .... experirentur,; 10 (complete). 

III. Classes of principal clauses.— According to the manner in which the 
thought is presented, principal clauses are called declarative, interrogative, 
imperative, and exclamatory. 

IV. Classes of subordinate clauses.—There are nine classes of subordinate 
clauses: (1) relative, (2) temporal, (3) causal, (4) conditional. (5) concessive, 
(6) final (purpose), (7) consecutive (result), (8) participle, (9) ablative abso- 
lute. These last two, though not clauses in form, are frequently equivalent 
to them ; they are sometimes best translated into English by clauses co-ordi- 
nate with the principal statement, and very often like subordinate ones. 

V. Position of subordinate clauses.—1. They are generally inserted within 
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the principal clause, like the subordinate elements of a simple sentence. 
Sententia, guae tutissima videbatur, vicit. 

2. They are often placed before the principal clause. This arrangement 
is generally used: (1) when the subordinate clause is intimately connected 
with the preceding sentence, or, (2) is Areparatory to the thought of the prin- 
cipal clause to follow. Hence, temporal, conditional and concessive clauses 
often precede: (a) Si hunc (montem) capere possunt, erunt tuti; (b) Cum 
hostes acriter pugnavissent, tamen defessi vulneribus occasu solis fugerunt. 

3. They sometimes follow the principal clause. This arrangement is gen- 
erally used: (1) when the subordinate clause is intimately connected with the 
following sentence, or (2) is explanatory of the principal clause. Hence fur- 
pose and result clauses often follow: (a) Contendit ut vincat,; (b) Sol efficit 
ut omnia floreant. 

VI. Substantive clauses.—A substantive clause is one used like -a 
noun, and so may be sudject, object, appositive, etc. Purpose, Result and 
Causal clauses, also Infinitives and Indirect Questions, are often used sub- 
stantively: (1) Opto ut td audeatis. (2) Damnatum poenam sequi oportebat, 


ut igni cremaretur. (3) Helvetii, seu... . existimarunt, eo magis, quod 

. commistssent, stve, eo, guod .... confiderent, commutato.... 
coeperunt, (Cesar I, 23.) (4) Conmstituerunt ea quae ad proficiscendum 
pertinerent, comparare,.... coemere,.... facere... . confirmare. (5) 


Quid sui consilit sit, ostendit. 

VII. Graphical representation.—lt is a valuable exercise for the pupil to 
graphically represent some of the most complex Latin sentences and even 
whole chapters, according to the following: (1) Two long dashes separated 
by a minus sign=simple subject and predicate. (2) Short oblique line 
upward = adjective-phrase; short oblique line downward = adverb-phrase. 
(3) Long oblique line upward = adjective clause; long oblique line down- 
ward = adverb-clause. (4) A plus sign =co-ordinate conjunction. 

The time to begin the above study is during the early lessons. 
No doubt most teachers will deem it wise to review the functions 
of the different parts of speech, and for the problem we are con- 
sidering, the use of the adjective has the foremost place and 
leading importance; this understood, a conception of the adverb 
easily follows. Phrases may then be viewed in the same light, 
and finally, when the first complex sentence presents itself (this 
will generally contain the relative), the clauses. Is this word, 
phrase, or clause an adjective or adverb in force, and what does 
it limit, are, therefore pertinent questions. Under this treatment 
sentences resolve themselves into four principal elements: (1) 
the simple subjects with (2) their modifiers, 2. ¢., adjective elements, 
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and (3) the simple predicates with (4) their modifiers, i. ¢., 
adverb elements. Thus taught, pupils on reaching Cesar will 
suffer no word to pass unmarshaled. But, as stated, at the 
outset of this article, the critical point in the translation is the 
junctura; here is where the pupil stumbles and the teacher 
becomes discouraged. To meet this difficulty, the following 
suggestions are offered : 

1. Study the structure of simple Latin sentences from the 
start. 

2. Make a comprehensive and thorough study of the subject 
preparatory to Cesar. 

3. Before calling for the translation of involved sentences, 
require pupils to locate the spinal column. 

4. Insist that the translation reveal the sentence-structure — 
that all clauses be correctly adjusted and clearly introduced. 


HERBERT L. WILBurR. 


A FEW PEDANTRIES IN CLASSICAL TEACHING. 


THE ground on which this protest is based is the postulate 
that aspects of a subject which do not have educational value 
should not receive attention in preparatory school work. It is 
assumed that in the study of Greek and Latin nothing should be 
neglected which leads to a sure grasp of the principles of 
language, and that Greek and Latin furnish much etymological, 
historical, archeological, and zsthetic material which is useful 
in sharpening and furnishing the mind. Three things, however, 
which are common in the teaching of classics, seem to belong 
rather to the domain of the specialist than to that of the student 
of the humanities. 

The first of these is the practice of requiring scholars begin- 
ning Latin to learn and mark hidden quantities. There is, pos- 
sibly, little or no objection to the habitual marking of such 
quantities as help to an appreciative reading of Latin verse; but 
what good end is served by the pupil’s attempt to remember that, 
for instance, #sque and not usgue is phonetically correct? . Much 
time, first and last, must be consumed before these can be fixed in 
memory, and a conscientious teacher’s task of correction is sensi- 
bly increased in the process; while the gain is something which 


may have an infinitesimal zsthetic value, but about which nobody 


cares except the philologist simply because such knowledge is 
specialists’ knowledge, and does not involve culture of any sort. 

The second fetish to which we are sacrificing the time of our 
pupils is the accentual system of writing and pronouncing Greek. 
It is admitted that we cannot reproduce the Greek tone-accent, 
and our false stress-accent must be abandoned as soon as Homer 
is reached. Why not, then, return to the old system of pro- 
nouncing Greek quantitatively, like Latin, retaining the writ- 
ten accent only in such words as Té&, where its presence helps to 
distinguish like forms? It has been very cleverly maintained 
that the accent marks the intellectual element in a word. With- 
out discussing this broad statement, it may be safely affirmed 
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that, saving the elect, this feature of the case does not often 
intrude itself upon a pupil’s consciousness. The elect may, if 
they wish, easily acquaint themselves with this lore, and become 
mystagogues to a second generation of scholars; but to the 
average pupil the teacher who requires such knowledge must 
play the part of an apologist; and the apologist, even where 
the truth is concerned, has not the most desirable réle in life. 
Finally, what excuse can there be for compelling a student 
who understands Latin or Greek hexameter, for instance, and 
who can prove his mastery by the positive methods of rhythmi- 
cal reading and of written scanning, to recite rules of prosody 
after that point of knowledge has been reached? And yet this is 
demanded by the admission requirements of at least one of the 
larger American colleges. There is much to be said for an 
examination requiring exact knowledge of accidence and syntax 
— Greek, Latin, or English. But can the same arguments be 
applied to prosody? Its rules may be useful as a means to an 
end, in the case of a pupil whose sense of rhythm is lacking ; as 
we might formulate rules for the accent of words ending in-ation 
for a foreigner learning our speech; but when a student has 


proved by a sufficient test that he can read his Homer or Virgil 
without missing the music of their verse, should we ask more of 


him unless he is to become a special student of the classics ? 
This plea is made in the spirit of love for all that is best in 
Greek and Latin. The grounding in their principles should be 
sound and thorough if it is to be given at all; but the airs and 
graces of philology are neither necessary nor advisable accom- 
plishments for the average man. Teachers can learn these 
things easily, as part of their professional training. One would 
not teach anatomy and pathology in the schools because ele- 
mentary physiology finds an appropriate place there. The lore 
of hidden quantities and of the Greek accents and of rules of 
prosody can neither extend a man’s horizon, nor enrich his cul- 
ture, nor sharpen the edge of his thought. The classics are safe 
unless we bury sound scholarship beneath a dust-heap of tech- 


nical learning. J. Epmunp Barss. 


THE HoTCHKIss SCHOOL, 
Lakeville, Conn. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE DEBATING SOCIETY OR 
HIGH-SCHOOL LYCEUM. 


For the past few years instruction in English has been 
demanding deserved attention, and now is beginning to receive 
adequate treatment. Many courses of study have been com- 
pletely changed in order that the study of English may be con- 
tinuous, the time at its disposal lengthened and its demands 
made more exacting. While every instructor is supposed to be 
a teacher of English and to be constantly on the alert to cor- 
rect each and every slip of tongue or pen, there is now the 
teacher of English in every well-regulated school. However, 
the introduction of this departmental teaching seems to have 
lessened the feeling of responsibility which the rest of the corps 
formerly assumed. Now they too often simply mention to the 
pupil his most glaring faults of oral expression and relegate to 
this recently installed department the task of purifying the 
streams of poor English which daily deluge their written exer- 
cises. 

Ample provision is thus being made to improve the written 
efforts of the youth, but of late has due attention been given to 
their spoken utterances? It is extremely difficult to obtain from 


pupils spontaneity and copiousness, even when they are furnished 
with pen and paper, and there is nothing to disturb the action 


of their mind or the flow of their language. Arduous as it is for 
them to write out their few struggling thoughts, their attempts 
to think logically and to speak coherently and correctly when 
on their feet are well nigh futile. 

Our treatment of these young people strongly resembles that 
of the eagle towards her young. We feed them with a varied 
diet of rules, examples and theories, and then send them forth 
with the expectation that they can soar to any height of elo- 
quence. The result is very similar to the first attempts of the 
eaglet, but with this marked difference. Very few are tempted 
to imitate its persistency and so acquire its proficiency. 
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There never was a time when the man or woman who can 
talk was in such demand. His services are called into requisi- 
tion upon all sorts of occasions. At the club, in his commu- 
nity, in the halls of legislation, wherever men congregate he is 
a power and a leader. The ready and convincing speaker is sure 
of a following, and his addresses are paving the way for his 
political or social preferment. However, the vast majority of 
people are afraid of the sound of their own voices. Their 
inability to speak at length is only too apparent, so weak are 
their attempts and futile their efforts. The excuse invariably 
is that they have received no training in the principles and 
practice of public speaking. 

Are we as teachers doing all we can to enable our graduates 
to fill that position in the community which their education 
entitles them to hold? If this readiness and fluency of speech 
are so desirable, what means can we employ that our pupils may 
become proficient speakers? This facility is not acquired in the 
class room. The brief and fragmentary character of the pupil’s 
replies is truly lamentable. If they are at all diffuse, they are 
usually a repetition of the exact language of the text, or a 
rearrangement of the clauses and phrases of the printed page. 
The demand that recitations, so far as practicable, be conducted 
topically and all replies expressed in paragraphs, not in short 
naked sentences, will do much to help the pupil. 

However, rhetorical exercises in connection with debating 
societies or a lyceum alone afford the students the needed 
opportunity for and practice in speaking. These exercises 
should occur at regular and frequent intervals, upon such a 
school day that the participants will be at their best physically 
and mentally and the audience appreciative and attentive, and 
at such an hour that the friends of the school will find it con- 
venient to attend. Their character will be influenced by the 
size of the school and its teaching force, the notions of its 
principal, and the needs of the school. If the membership of 
the school will warrant it, this work may be carried on under 


the direction of its lyceum. If not, the rhetorical work may 
be apportioned among the several teachers and the lyceum, 
comprising the whole student body, may meet less frequently. 
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If this scheme is not desirable, each class might form a 
lyceum and thus gain the advantages to be derived from such 
an organization. Should no time be found during the school 
session for this important subject, debating societies and secret 
organizations with more or less euphonious Greek names may be 
advisable, but unless subject to school authority they are not 
easily managed, and as their membership is constantly changing 
they are extremely liable to deteriorate. Certainly each school 
can support an organization, which shall have for its main pur- 
pose the training of its members in declamation, debate, and par- 
lamentary practice. 

No better comment upon the neglect and the desirableness 
of declamation can be adduced than the following newspaper 
clipping, as apposite now as when written six years ago. 

The older generation inclines to think that a great mistake is being made 
by some of the promising undergraduates of our public schools in losing their 
interest in public declamation. This honorable and stimulating exercise is 
useful in many ways: It brings to the attention of students some of the best 
excerpts of a splendid literature; it fixes in plastic memories lines that it 
will be forever a pleasure to recall; it imparts a confidence and ease in fac- 
ing collective bodies that no other experience of youth supplies; it teaches 
grace of bearing and attractive enunciation of language; in short, the argu- 
ment is all for the continuance of a good scholastic custom, and there is 
nothing that can be brought against it. So let not the good work die of 
inanition, but rather allow it more scope and lay upon it more stress than in 
these days has become a custom. 


When through a course in declamation his natural diffidence 
has been overcome and self-reliance acquired, the student is 
ready to begin argumentation. He can commence and gain 
practice in his own rhetorical division and afterwards partici- 
pate in the general discussions of the lyceum. When he has 
gained the ability to outline his question logically, post his sup- 
porters, marshal and arrange his arguments in concise yet con- 
vincing terms, and meet successfully the points of his opponents, 
he has an acquisition that will stand him in good stead in his 
future career. There is nothing like a debate to arouse the 
latent powers, to quicken thought, and to call forth our best 


expression. Young men are very proud of their physical 
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prowess and are constantly vying with each other in feasts of 
strength. Whyvy should they not show the same zeal in mental 
contests ? 

The conduct of these debates necessitates time and thought 
on the part of the teacher, but they can be so managed that 
pupils will prefer them to declamations, and so varied that 
interest in them will not wane. Three books have recently been 
published that will be especially helpful to those interested> in 
this subject: Zhe Principles of Argumentation, published by Ginn 
& Co.; Briefs for Debate; by’ Longmans, Green & Co.; and Craig’s 
Pros and Cons. To encourage the students the reference library 
should contain helpful books on speaking, for instance, Higgin- 
son’s Hints on Speech-Making; Pittenger’s Debating, How to 
Become a Public Speaker, Extempore Speech; Beecher’s Oratory ; 
and Smith’s Reading and Speaking. 

The knowledge of parliamentary procedure, which members 
of alyceum may gain, even if they receive no other benefits, is 
well worth the time spent. In these days, when there are clubs 
and societies of every conceivable sort with every imaginable 
name, having a more or less formal organization, it is very 
necessary that someone be informed in regard to the rules 
governing such bodies. The one who is conversant with them 


at once acquires a marked prestige and is looked upon as a 


mentor. 

While students are not apt to be captious, hardly a month 
will pass that some mooted question arising in class room or 
lyceum will not be brought to the principal for settlement. 
They will watch the rulings of presiding officers and eagerly 
report any divergency from parliamentary practice. Usually the 
first act of a newly elected president will be to secure possession 
of a manual and thoroughly inform himself for future emer- 
gencies. The other officers will become acquainted with the 
duties of their respective offices and learn the proper manner of 
making reports and the routine of business. The members of 
the various committees appointed during the year likewise gain 
valuable experience through the responsibilities assumed. Men 
of affairs in the community will testify to the practical value of 
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this training, and students who enter higher institutions will 
express surprise at the lack of information of their classmates 
and regret at the careless manner in which business is transacted. 
Indeed, so important is this subject becoming that wherever the 
application of its rules is not gained by actual practice, some 
time should be devoted to it as a general exercise or a class- 
room topic, based upon such a book as Robert’s Parliamentary 
Syllabus. 

The programs of the lyceum should be so varied that they 
will both interest the school and attract the friends of the pupils. 
They may consist of readings, recitations, declamations, essays, 
original stories, school papers, stump speeches, orations, debates, 
town-meetings, mock trials, sessions of congress and the legisla- 
ture, dialogues, plays, addresses, etc., interspersed with piano 
solos and duets, orchestral and vocal selections. 

But the lyceum has another function besides those already 
mentioned. It can be made the center of the social life of the 
school. It can help create a loyal spirit. It can engage in 
many helpful enterprises. Its prize speaking contests or enter- 
tainments may help decorate the walls of the building, replenish 
the library, or add to the scientific apparatus. Under its auspices 
a school paper may be published or catalogue or a history of 
the school issued. When the public makes some demand upon 
the school, the lyceum stands ready to render its assistance. 
Thus while its members are constantly receiving benefits they 
can also learn the blessedness of giving. 

The work of the lyceum as thus outlined will require extra 
exertions on the part of the regular teachers. Ideal conditions 


will not arise and the best results be attained until a special 


teacher in vocal culture is employed, who will take the entire 
charge of the rhetorical exercises. Let not this present lack of 
suitable instruction, however, deter anyone from inaugurating 
some literary society, which shall have for its aim the mental 
moral, and social improvement of its members, for its influence 
will be most beneficial. 

The lyceum can and should hold such a place among the 
other exercises of the school and create such an interest that the 
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students will look forward to its meeting with eager expectancy, 
that the loyalty and devotion of the graduates will continue 
undiminished, because of the practical help that it gave them, 
and the community will be induced to give the school its cordial 


support. 
H. W. KITTREDGE. 


WESTFIELD, MAss., HIGH SCHOOL. 
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THE CONSTRUCTIVE SIDE OF ENGLISH STUDY. 


It was a favorite saying of one of our western educators that 
English should be taught in every subject in the curricu- 
lum, and every subject should be taught in English. This con- 
ception of the English class asa kind of ‘‘omnium gatherum”’ for 
miscellaneous information, historical, scientific, literary, and 
linguistic, so frankly expressed in the dictum quoted, is one that 
dominates the practice of a large number of English teachers. 
We are all familiar with the English recitation which comprises 
a little spelling, a trifle of etymology and grammar, a glance at 
literary history and biography, a wink or two at literary criticism 
and composition, a dip into formal rhetoric and mythology, a 
few minutes of oral reading, a little sermonizing on texts supplied 
by the classics read, and as much general information as can be 
crowded into the remainder of the recitation period. It was this 
agile kind of teaching which so confused Paul Dombey that it 
was an open question with him ‘whether twenty Romuluses 
made a Remus, or hic, haec, hoc was troy weight, or whether a 
verb agreed with an ancient Briton, or three times four was 
Taurus, a bull.” But there is no denying the fact that things go 
briskly on inaclass conducted according to the highly exhilarat- 
ing notion that “every subject should be taught in English.” 

There are, however, minds that find the mental jolting 
involved in such a program somewhat unsatisfying, and would 
seek in their teaching some point of view to give unity and logi- 
cal sequence to the mass of heterogeneous material labeled by 
the general name “English.” They believe that the English 
teacher may touch upon every subject incidentally as may the 


teacher of physics, chemistry or any other subject, in fact; but 
they hold that this subject, like all others, must have its domi- 
nant purpose, its own peculiar material, and a general method as 
widely accepted among teachers of the study as is the laboratory 
method among teachers of science. Every subject in the schools 
teaches ‘“‘something about everything and everything about 
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something.” It is the “‘something,’”’ about which we are to 
learn everything, that differentiates one study from another. 
What is this particular ‘“‘something’’ about which we should 
learn everything in the English class ? 

In the present opposition and uncertainty of our ideas on 
this point, every one has his own answer to the question. The 
writer believes that one way in which the subject may be unified 
is by teaching English as a constructive art. Perhaps an analogy 
between the two arts of literature and architecture may serve to 
explain what we mean by the constructive side of literary study. 

In his Stones of Venice, Ruskin speaks of reading a building 
as one reads a book. We should like to reverse the comparison 
and speak of reading a book as one reads a building. And how 
shall one read a building? Examine in the first place, its 
anatomy, that is, study in their relation to each other its neces- 
sary members, or features, the arch, pier, wall, roof, buttress, 
and apertures. From these elements which give strength, order, 
and symmetry to a structure and express the intelligence of the 
architect, pass on to that which adds beauty and displays the 
feeling of the builder, namely, its ornamentation. ‘The two 
virtues of architecture which we can justly weigh,” says Ruskin, 
‘‘are its strength, or good construction, and its beauty, or good 
decoration.”” Is it possible to weigh in the same manner the 
virtues of a piece of literature, to separate in it the structural 
from the decorative side? Is there, in literature a certain system 
of concrete thought units used in building up a whole as there 
are architectural units, the arch, pier, etc.? 

Note that the units we are seeking are not units of form but 
of thought. Grammar and rhetoric have long been busy with 
the units of form, the word, the phrase, the clause, the sentence, 
and the paragraph. Less, however, has been done by text-books 
and teachers with the analysis of the psychological side of 
expression. Certain types of thought, the general reflection, the 
syllogism, the abstract idea, have been discussed by thetoricians, 
in the departments of exposition and argumentation. Is it 
possible to find in the more familiar departments of narration 
and description other thought units or motives which will be of 
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practical use to the student in both composition and literary 
analysis ? 

Let us see what narrative or descriptive units can be found 
in the following poem by Longfellow: 


A DUTCH PICTURE. 


Simon Danz has come home again, 

From cruising about with his buccaneers ; 
He has singed the beard of the King of Spain, 
And carried away the Dean of Jaen, 

And sold him in Algiers. 


In his house by the Maese, with its roof of tiles 
And weathercocks flying aloft in the air 
There are silver tankards of antique styles, 
Plunder of convent and castle, and piles 
Of carpets rich and rare. 


In his tulip garden there by the town 
Overlooking the sluggish stream 
With his Moorish cap and dressing gown 
The old sea-captain, hale and brown, 

Walks in a waking dream. 


A smile in his gray mustaches lurks 
Whenever he thinks of the King of Spain 
And the listed tulips look like Turks 
And the silent gardener as he works 
Is changed to the Dean of Jaen. 


The windmills on the outermost 
Verge of the landscape in the haze 
To him are towers on the Spanish Coast 
With whiskered sentinels at their post 
Though this is the River Maese. 


And when the winter rains begin 
He sits and smokes by the blazing brands 
And old sea-faring men come in 
Goat-bearded, gray, and with double-chin 
And rings upon their hands. 


sl hey sit there in the shadow and shine 

Of the flickering fire of the winter night; 
Figures in color and design 
Like those by Rembrandt of the Rhine 

Half darkness and half light. 
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And they talk of ventures lost or won 

And their talk is ever and ever the same 
While they drink the red wine of Tarracon, 
From the cellars of some Spanish Don, 

Or convent set on fire. 


Restless at times with heavy strides 
He paces his parlor to and fro, 

He is like a ship that at anchor rides 

And swings with the rising and falling tides 
And tugs at her anchor tow. 


Voices mysterious, far and near, 
Sound of the wind and sound of the sea 
Are calling and whispering in his ear 
“Simon Danz, why stayest thou here? 
Come forth and follow me.” 


So he thinks he shall take to the sea again 
For one more cruise with his buccaneers , 
To singe the beard of the King of Spain 
And capture another Dean of Jaen 
And sell him in Algiers. 

This poem consists of: A description of personal appear- 
ance—that of Simon Danz, the old sea-captain—in stanzas 
three and four. 

A description of place—the house and garden by the 
Maese, and the surrounding landscape —in stanzas two, three, 
four, and five. 

A description of an occasion—the social evening the sea- 
faring men spend with Simon Danz— in stanzas six, seven, and 
eight. 

A description of mood—the restlessness of the old sea 
captain —in stanza nine. 

Retrospective narrative —the history of Simon Danz pre- 
vious to the time at which we see him pictured here —in 
stanzas one, four, and five. 

Anticipative narrative —it is hinted in the last two stanzas 
that the captain will again return to the sea. 

We find these same motives, differently combined, of course, 
in other pieces of literature. These and others determined in 
the same way are the working units of literature, as the arch, 


buttress, pier, etc., are the working units of architecture. 


{ 
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Moreover, these various motives are found in life as well as 
in literature, in our daily conversation with one another. Let 
us imagine ourselves listening to a group of persons conversing 
on ordinary subjects. One who has been traveling in foreign 
countries is describing a celebrated cathedral or the scene from 
his window in one of the places he has visited. This gives us 
place description again. A second person has just met an old 
friend whom he has not seen for years, and is telling how 
changed he is in looks — another example of the description of 
personal appearance. Still another of the company is giving 
his opinion of some man in public life. This is a motive which 
did not occur in the poem we analyzed: namely character — 
description. One who is interested in social settlements is 
describing the way in which the poor live. This is another new 
motive—description of ‘mode of life.” A fifth is giving an 
account of a meeting he attended in the afternoon, another 
motive —the description of an occasion or an assemblage It 
will not be necessary to carry these illustrations further. It 
may be readily seen that these motives are found in literature 
because they are units of experience, unorganized in life, but 


organized in literature into larger and unified wholes. When 
these elements of literary construction are once understood, the 
problem of composition is merely that of their effective combi- 


nation ; and the problem of literary analysis is the separation of 
a piece of literature into its component motives. 

It is as important that we learn to analyze anatomically in 
literature as in botany. A poem is an organic product quite as 
much as is a flower,and must be taken apart as it was put 
together, if we hope to understand it structurally. We read the 
thought of the Creator, as expressed in the plan on which a 
flower is made, by resolving it into elements common to all 
flowers, the corolla, pistil, stamens, etc.; and when we attempt 
to make an artificial flower, we combine the elements of the 
flower’s anatomy according to the plan of the arrangement which 
we find in nature. To employ a more homely similitude, if we 
wish to study a garment structurally, as we do when we intend 
to use it as a pattern, we take it apart as it was put together by 
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ripping the seams and thus resolving into its structural features 
asa garment. Similarly to understand the anatomy of a piece 
of literature, we must first separate it into its component motives 
and then observe the relation of these parts to each other, the 
plan by which they are combined. This system of motives can 
therefore be used for both literary analysis and synthesis. 

We have thus far considered only the anatomy of literature. 
There remains the decorative element which includes the various 
rhetorical devices and turns of expression with which our 
rhetorics for the most part occupy themselves, and which lend 
minor beauties to a well-conceived whole. As the builder first 
puts his stones into a rude order, and then touches, them into 
beauty with the graceful and delicate forms he finds in nature— 
foliage and birds, shells and clouds and waves—so the writer 
and the student of literature must distinguish the two sides of his 
art, the constructive and ornamental principles. The tendency, 
however, among those who profess to teach literature as an art 
is to put too much stress upon the decorative element—the 
purple patches, mere verbal and rhetorical refinements —and 
too little upon the anatomy of the art, the necessary thought 
units which repeat themselves in literature as do the cube, the 
sphere, and the cylinder in nature. No one understood better 
than the Greeks the proper relation of these two principles. 
“The Greek building,” says Burroughs, ‘had no ornament, it 
was all structure ; in its beauty was the flower.of necessity, the 
charm of inborn fitness and proportion. In other words, his art 
was structure refined into beautiful forms, not beautiful forms 
superimposed upon structure.” It is because too much atten- 
tion is directed to the accidental, the decorative, in the study of 
literature, that the student as arule finds composition difficult, 
for the great problems of composition are those of organization 


of structure. We cannot learn to make boxes by studying their 
ornamentation, the figures carved or painted upon them. _Lit- 
erature, we believe, deserves a place beside the other arts and 
crafts, and must employ the same general method, that of con- 
struction. 


Rose M. Kavana. 
THE JOSEPH MEDILL HIGH SCHOOL, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE TIME TABLES AND SYLLABUS OF WORK OF A 
COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL. 


PREVIOUS articles in the SCHOOL REVIEW" have shown Hoole’s 
views on teaching and the organization of schools. But any 
account of Hoole would be incomplete which did not include a 
reference to the detailed courses of instruction which he draws 
up for the various forms of a school. The present article 
attempts to summarize Hoole’s syllabus. The whole outline 
is given. No subject is omitted from Hoole’s account. We are 
placed by Hoole in the position of seeing the actual curriculum 
of each form of what he would consider’a good school of his 


time, and knowing the text-books employed in each. 
This article will give the time tables as arranged by Hoole 
and will include points specially noted by him as to the working 


of each form. 
FORM I. 


TIME TABLE AND SYLLABUS. 


This form is to be employed one quarter or half a year in getting the 
introduction [z. ¢., the Latin grammar] for parts and lessons, and as long in 
repeating the introduction at morning parts and reading the vocabulary for 
afternoon parts; saying the English rules for forenoon lessons. The little 
vocabulary for afternoon parts and sententiae pueriles for afternoon lessons 
and the principles of Christianity for Saturday lessons. 

So that in one year’s time this work may be fully complete, of preparing 
them for the Latin tongue by teaching them the perfect use of the accidence, 
and helping them to words, and how to vary them. 


In the earliest stage of this form, where boys come ill pre- 
pared from the petty school—Hoole would have children’s 
senses trained to observation so that the ‘‘inward senses of the 
child are instructed by the outward.” He naturally recommends 
Comenius’s Orbis Pictus, ‘if the dearness? of the book (by reason 

*See the SCHOOL REVIEW, Vol. [X, pp. 433, 562, 583. 


2 By a reference to Clavell’s Catalogue of, Books, we see that in 1671, the price of 
the Ordis Pictus was five shillings. 
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of the brass cuts in it) did not make it too hard to come by. 
But where the book may be readily had (as who would not 
bestow four or five shillings more than ordinary to profit and 
please a son ?), I would advise that a child should bring it with 
him at his first coming to a grammar school.” 

The teaching of these youngest pupils in Latin grammar 
Hoole says has ‘‘cost me more study and observation than any 
one point of my profession.”” He wishes to make three observ- 
ations on the subject, because he sees so few schoolmasters able 
to “‘unman themselves” to the task of teaching children. 


1. There is a great difference betwixt a man who teacheth and a child 
that is to be taught. [Hence] The more condescension is made to a child's 
capacity by proceeding orderly and plainly from what he knoweth already to 
what doth naturally and necessarily follow thereupon, the more easily he will 
learn. 


As a counsel to teachers he adds: 


Let the master ever mind where a child sticks and remove the impedi- 
ments out of his way and his scholar will take pleasure, that he can go on in 
learning. 

2. There is a great disproportion betwixt a child’s capacity and the 
accidence itself. 

The child is led by sense-perception; the accidence is learned by rote 
and memory. 

3. It is one thing to learn the Latin tongue, or any other language, and 
another to learn the grammar, as a guide to it, or a means to attain the 
reason of it. 


Hoole here enters very fully into his method for teaching 
the accidence. His method is further elaborated in his books: 


Easte Introduction to Latin Grammar, Terminationes et Exampla, 
his Little Vocabulary, and his translation of Corderius. He bitterly 
complains of children who come to school to learn grammar, 
but who cannot write: 


By once writing they will better discern what they do than by ten times 
telling ove:; which makes me again press hard, that either a child may be 
able to write before he be put to the granimar school, or else be put to learn 
to write so soon as he comes thither. And alas poor child, how should he be 
made to go that wants his legs? If he go upon crutches it is but lamely. 
And how should he be taught grammar, which is the art of right writing as 
as well as speaking, that cannot write at all? I wish they that take upon 
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them to teach boys grammar before they can write would but take upon them 
the trouble to teach one to speak well that cannot speak at all. 

Hoole states that the objection generally urged is ‘that 
whilst children are young, their hands are unsteady, and there- 
fore, they should go on at their books, till they grow more 
firm.” He replies: ‘It will quickly be found a mere idle phansy, 
when such objectors shall see less children than their own every 
day practise fair writing and make more speedy progress at their 
books by so doing.” 

FORM II. 


The second form is to be exercised in: 

1. In repeating the accidence for morning parts. 

2. In saying Propria quae Maribus, Quae Genus, As in praesenti for fore- 
noon lessons. 

3. In reading the larger vocabulary for noon parts. 

4. In learning Quiz mihi, and afterwards Cato for afternoon lessons on 
Mondays and Wednesdays, and Puerilis Confabul atiunculae, and afterwards 
Corderii Colloquia, on Tuesdays and Thursdays; and 

5. Translating a verse out of English into Latin every evening at home, 
which they may bring to be corrected on Fridays, after all the week’s repeti- 
tions ended and return written as fair as possibly they can write, on Saturday 
mornings, after examinations ended. And thus they may be made to know 
the genders of nouns and preter perfect tenses and supines of verbs, and 
initiated to speak and write true Latin in the compass of a second year. So 
that to children of betwixt seven and nine years of age, in regard of their 
remediless in animadvertency, I allow two whole years to practice them well 
in the rudiments or grounds of grammar. 


In this form children are to have a little paper book (as 
indeed Roger Asham had previously suggested in the Schoolmas- 
ter, in 1569), wherein they are to enter choice phrases, and to 
enable themselves from the beginning, on occasion, to speak 
according to their author’s expressions and to avoid Anglicisms. 


FORM III. 


This form is to be employed about three-quarters of a year. 

1. In reading four or six verses out of the Latin testament every morning, 
immediately after prayers. 

2. Inrepeating syntaxis on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, and the 
Accidence and Propria Quae Maribus, etc., on Thursdays for morning parts. 

3. In 4s0f’s Fables for forenoon lessons, 
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4. In Janua Linguarum for afternoon parts. 

5. In Mantuan for afternoon lessons on Mondays and Wednesdays, and 
in Helvicus’s Colloguies on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

6. In the assembly’s Latin catechism on Saturdays for lessons. 

7. In translating every night two verses out of the Proverbs into Latin, 
and two out of the Latin testament into English, which (with other dictated 
exercises) are to be corrected on Fridays, after repetitions ended and showed 
fair written on Saturday mornings; but because their wits are now ripened 
for the better understanding of grammar, and it is necessary for them to be 
made wholly acquainted with it, before they proceed to the exact reading of 
authors and making school exercises, 1 would have them spend one quarter 
of a year chiefly in getting Figura and Prosadia, and making daily repeti- 
tion of the whole accidence'and common grammar. So that this third year 
will be well bestowed in teaching children of betwixt nine and ten years of 
age the whole grammar, and the right use of it in a method answerable to 
their capacities, and not much differing from the common road of teaching. 

As to 4sop’s Fables Hoole says: 

It is indeed a book of great antiquity and of more solid learning than 
most men think. For in it many good lectures of morality which would not 
perhaps have been listened to, if they had been delivered in a plain and 
naked manner, being handsomely made up and vented in an epilogue do 
insinuate themselves into every man’s mind. 

It will be remembered that Locke translated sop’s Fables 
for teaching purposes. Hoole would also have children in this 
form learn by heart passages from Latin poets, both to exercise 
their memories and to learn quantities of the syllables, abund- 
ance of matter for fancy, and the best choice of words and 
phrases for the expression of their mind. 

In this form the pupils are to have a paper book in quarto, 
in which they are to enter various rules and exceptions, and note 
down ‘pregnant examples” from Latin authors. 

From Form 3 onwards, pupils pass from the teaching of the 
usher to that of the master. Accordingly Hoole begins his 
‘‘master’s method” with Form 4. Before he ends his ‘ usher’s 
duty,” he gives instructions to the master as to the tests to be 
employed to see if the pupil is ready for his care, that is to say, 
is he well up in grammar ? 

Hoole upholds the use of Lily’s Grammar, not because he 


thinks it really a good book (he thinks “a far easier way may 
be taken” ) but for the following reasons : 
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1. Because no man can be assured that either his scholars will stick to 
him or that he shall continue with them until he have perfectly trained them 
in another grammar. 

2. With frequent changes in grammar, children are like those that run 
from room to room, in a labyrinth, who know not whether they go backward 
or forward, nor which way to take towards the door; I mean they may be 
long conversant in grammar books and never understand the art itself. 

3. Even if a master is successful with another grammar, he loses credit 
with those who follow Lily. 

4. For scholarships and exhibitions Lily has to be got up at any rate fro 
forma. 

5. Frequent repetition is necessary, whatever grammar is used. Pupils 
“‘may be as well habituated and perfected by Lily’s Grammar as by any 
other,” especially if “helps” are used. 


Hoole further discusses the question how the grammar may 
be ‘“‘more expeditiously” taught to those who begin to study it, 
when they have reached “ years of discretion.” 


FORM IV. 

Scholars of this form: 

1. Every morning are to read six or ten verses (as formerly) out of the 
Latin testament into English, that thus they become well acquainted with 
the matter and words of that most holy book; and after they are acquainted 
with the Greek testament, they may proceed with it in like manner. 

2. Every Thursday morning they are to repeat a part out of the Latin 
grammar, and say it all over once a quarter. Each pupil is to have a paper 
book of two quires in quarto, into which, under right heads, he is to note all 
niceties of grammar with which he meets. The older critical grammarians 
are to be consulted and perused. Every school should have its library, in 
which should be all the best grammars. Boys should then be encouraged to 
read them and refer what they like in them to its proper head. 

3. On Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, for morning parts, they are 
to have rhetoric. To enter them in that art of fine speaking, they may make 
use of Elementa Rheotorices, lately printed by Mr. Dugard, together with 
Talaeus and Butler. They are to make a synopsis of Dugard, and witha 
commonplace book enter ‘‘whatever they like’ from other writers in 
rheotoric. 

4. Having passed through a course in rhetoric, they can give that time 
of morning parts to Greek grammar. ‘And because in learning this language 
as well as the Latin, we are to proceed by one rule which is most common 
and certain; I prefer Camden's Greek Grammar. though perhaps it 
be not so facile or so complete as some latelier printed, especially those that 
are set out by my worthy friends, Mr. Busby, of Westminster, and Mr. Dugard 
of Merchant Taylors’.” 
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The first quarter of a year should be taken up with going over Greek let- 
ters, divisions, accents, and parts of speech, articles, declensions, conjuga- 
tions, adverbs, conjunctions, and prepositions, and exercises in writing 
(including accents). The next half year the whole grammar is covered. 
Every morning the pupils are to use their Greek testament after prayers, 
beginning with the Gospel of St. John. 

If you would have them learn to speak Greek let them make use of 
Posselius’s Dialogues, or Mr. Shirley’s /#troductorium, in English, Latin, and 
Greek. I commonly appointed Tuesday and Thursday afternoons for this 
employment, before or after my scholars had performed their other tasks. 

5. Terence is to be read every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, for forenoon lessons, taking about half a page at a time till the pupils 
begin to relish him. Hoole gives comprehensive directions for teaching 
Terence. The most significant words and phrases are to be called out and 
entered into a pocket book. 

6. Their afternoon parts on Mondays and Wednesdays may be in /Janua 
Latinae linguae, which book should be often read: over. 

7. On Tuesdays and Thursdays in the afternoons some of Tullies’s Epis- 
tles or the Epistles of Textor should be read. Either those collected for- 
merly by Sturm, or those of late made use of in Westminster school may be 
read. The method followed should be that of Roger Ascham, viz., double 
translation. This should lead on to the writing of epistles. Two epistles 
should be written every week, one in answer to the other, ‘to be shown fair”’ 
on Saturdays. 

8. Their afternoon lessons on Mondays and Wednesdays, for the first 
half-year at least, may be in Ovid’s De Tristibus (six or eight verses at a 
lesson) to be repeated memoriter. Scholars are to try and write English 
verses, for help in writing which they should be encouraged to read George 
Herbert’s poems and Quarles’s poems. In the second half-year Ovid's Weta- 
morphoses are to be read. They may translate four verses every night, out 
of Wit’s Commonwealth, and say lessons on Saturdays in the assembly’s cate- 
chism. 

FORM V. 

1. Pupils to read constantly twelve verses, at least, in the Greek testa- 
ment, before parts. 

2. Let them repeat the Latin and Greek grammars and Elementa Rhetori- 
ces on Thursday mornings. 

3. Let them pronounce orations on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednes- 
days, instead of parts, out of Livy, etc. 

4. Let their forenoon lessons on Mondays and Wednesdays be in Isocrates, 
for three quarters of a year, and for the fourth quarter in Theognis. 

5. Let their forenoon lessons on Tuesdays and Thursdays be in Justin’s 
History, and afterward in Czesar’s Commentaries, Lucius’s Florus, or Erasmus’ 
Colloguies. 
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6. Let their afternoon parts on Mondays and Tuesdays be in Janua Lin- 
guarum Graeca. 

7. Their afternoon lessons should be in Virgil. 

8. Let them on Tuesdays, in the afternoons, translate out of Greek, 4sof’s 
Fables, /Elian’s Histories, Epictetus, or Farnaby’s 

g. Let them be employed weekly in making a theme, and, 

10. In making a copy of verses. 

11. On Saturdays, Nowel’s catechism or the Palatinate catechism should 
be learnt. 


As to the saying of orations, Hoole observes : 


I must here thank that modest and ingenious gentleman, Mr. Edward 
Perkins, who was then my usher, for advising me to set upon it (the saying of 
orations). For I found nothing that I did formerly to put such a spirit into 
my scholars and to make them like so many nightingales, to contend who 
could uddora Avylws most melodiously, tune his voice and frame his style 
to pronounce and imitate the aforementioned orations. 


The following are Hoole’s hints toward the making of 
themes : 

After you have showed them how to find matter‘ and where to help 
themselves with words and phrases, and in what order they are to dispose 
the parts, and what formulas they are to use in passing from one to another; 
propound a theme to them in English and Latin, and let them strive who can 
soonest return you the best exordium in English and then who can render it 
into the best Latin, and so you may proceed to the narration and quite 
through every part of a theme, not tying them to the words of any author but 
giving them liberty to contract or enlarge or alter them as they please; so 
that they still contend to go beyond them in purity of expression. This 
being done, you may dismiss them to adventure to make every one his own 
exercise in English and Latin, and to bring it fair written and be able to pro- 
nounce it distinctly memoriter at a time appointed. 


These elaborate directions are followed by suggestions of a 
comprehensive kind for the makng of all sorts of verses. 


* This includes the making of short histories from Plutarch, Valerius Maximus, 
Justin, Czsar, Florus, Livy, Pliny, Medulla Historiae, Alianus; apologues and fables 
out of Aisop, Phaedrus, Ovid, Natales Comes; adagies from Erasmus, Drax, etc., 
hieroglyphics from Pierius and Causinus; emblems and symbols from Alciat, Beza, 
Reusner, etc.; ancient laws and customs from Plutarch, etc.; witty sentences from 
Golden Grove (i. e., by Jeremy Taylor), Moral Philosophy, Sphinx Philosophica, Wit’s 
Commonwealth, Horis Doctorum, Tullies’s sentences, Demosthenis Sententiae, etc; 
rhetorical exornations out of Vossius, Farnaby, Butler, etc.; topical places out of 
Causinus, Tresmarus, Orator extemporaneus, etc.; descriptions of things natural and 
artificial, out of Ordis Pictus, Causinus, Plinius, etc. 
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FORM VI. 

The constant employment of the sixth form is : 

1. To read twelve verses out of the Greek testament every morning before 
parts. 

2. To repeat Latin and Greek grammar parts, and Elementa rhetorices 
every Thursday morning. 

3. To learn the Hebrew tongue on Mondays, Tuesdays, and: Wednesdays 
for morning parts. Buxtorf’s Grammar is to be the text-book. 

4. To read Hesiod, Homer, Pindar, and Lycophron for forenoon lessons 
on Mondays and Wednesdays. 

5. Xenophon, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. 

6. Laubegeois’s Breviartum Graecae Linguae for afternoon parts on 
Mondays and Wednesdays. 

7. Horace, Juvenal, Persius, Lucan, Seneca’s 7vagedies, Martial, and 
Plautus for afternoon lessons on Mondays and Wednesdays. 

8. Lucian’s Select Dialogues and Pontani’s Progymnasmata Latinitatis on 
Tuesday afternoons, and 

g. Tullie’s Ovations, Pliny’s Panegyrics, Quintilian’s Declamations on 
Thursday afternoons, and Goodwin's Antiguzties at leisure times. 

10. Their exercises for oratory should be to make themes, orations, and 
declamations, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; and for poetry to make verses 
upon such themes as are appointed them every week. 

11. And to exercise themselves in anagrams, epigrams, epitaphs, epi- 
thalamias, eclogues, and acrostics, English, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 

12. The catechisms to be used are Nowell and Birket in Greek, and the 
Church Catechism in Hebrew. 


Hoole contemplates that some boys may study other ori- 
ental languages besides Hebrew. 


This sixth form [says Hoole] is looked upon as the main credit of a 
school, and the master commonly delighteth most in teaching it, because 
therein he seems to reap the fruit of those labors which he hath bestowed 
formerly. His care, therefore, is to exercise them in everything that may 
complete a scholar, that whether they be privately examined or upon any 
public solemnity required to show their parts, they may satisfy them that 
desire an account, and gain to themselves applause. 

As to his whole scheme for the six forms, Hoole claims: 

In six years’ time (which children commonly squander away, if they be 
not continued at the school, after they can read English and write well) they 
may easily attain to such knowledge in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
tongues, as is requisite to furnish them for future studies in the universities, 
or to enable them for any ingenuous profession or employment. 


| 
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It should be added that Charles Hoole gives in a “ Note of 
school authors most proper for every form of scholars in a 
grammar school’”’ a list of 250 books. This includes texts of 
classical authors, grammars, vocabularies, dictionaries, fables, 
dialogues, rhetoric, oratory, epistles, and books on the composi- 
tion of themes, verses, oratory, letters, apophthegms, epigrams, 
anthologies, phrases. He would have at hand in the school 
library ‘‘the succinctest and choicest authors for matters of 
humanity, divinity, medicine, and law.’’ The encyclopedia of 
knowledge thus opened up compels quite a high respect for the 
aims of a school with such a curriculum. The mental discipline 
involved in the ready reading of Latin and fair acquaintance 
with Greek, to say nothing of Hebrew, is undoubtedly great, if 
the work were thorough. But the exacting nature of the work 
in composition in themes, verses, letter-writing, and oratory is 
even more striking. The program of studies is indeed appalling 
to the modern schoolmaster, but Hoole’s statement of a school 
curriculum at least makes intelligible the position that Milton in 
his Zvactate was unconscious of suggesting an impracticable 
course of instruction. Hoole is almost Miltonic in his demands 


on the schoolboy. But we can hardly call Hoole impracticable. 
For did not Anthony-a’-Wood say of him, “the generality of 
the youth under him were instructed to a miracle ?”’ 


FostER WATSON. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
Aberystwith, Wales. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Laboratory Manual in Practical Botany. By CHARLES A. CLARK. 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago: The American Book Co., 1898. 1 
Pp. 271. Figs. Ig!. 


THIs is a book far different in spirit from the other botanical text-books pub- 
lished by the American Book Company. The series by Dr. Gray, having served admira- 
bly its day and generation, must now be passed by on account of its limited scope 
and outgrown formal morphology. The texts by Wood, with the same limitations, 
have been made ludicrous by the reviser. Clark’s Manual is conceived in the modern 
spirit, but is singularly infelicitous in its pedagogical aspect and entirely untrustworthy 
on its scientific side. 

We have no space to justify these statements at length. The book opens with an 
“introduction”’ unintelligible to pupils, as the author confesses, and throughout there 
is no progressive development of any subject. In making the laboratory directions 
the author seems not to have considered the didactic value of the observations called 
for, with the result that he demands an enormous amount of perfectly useless work 
and some impossible of performance by elementary pupils. 

Scientifically, the failure is lamentable. The author has been impressed with the 
fundamental importance of the doctrine of alternation of generations in plants, but he 
has no adequate comprehension of it, and his attempts to present it can only lead to 
hopeless confusion in the minds of students. Furthermore, numerous errors in the 
form and substance of statements render the book entirely unsuitable for use in 


schools, 
C. R. BARNES. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
Shakespeare Studies, Macbeth. Edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 
Size, 5X7 in.; pp. 144. Price, 56 cents. New York: American Book Co. 


Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar. Edited by Raymond Macdonald Alden, Leland Stand- 
ford Jr. University. Size, 444 X6 in.; pp. 270. Price, 25 cents. Boston: Benj. 
H. Sanborn & Co. 


Northern Europe. The Youth’s Companion Series. Size, 5X7 in.; pp. 122. Price, 
25 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Classics Myths. By Mary Catherine Judd. Size, 4%X7 in.; pp. 204. Price, 35 
cents. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co. 


Stories of Country Life. By Sarah Powers Bradish. Size,5X7% in.; pp. 170. Price, 
40 cents. New York: American Book Co. 


The Wide World. Youth’s Companion Series. Size, 5X7 /in.; pp. 122. Price, 25 
cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Primer of the Christian Religion. By George Holley Gilbert. Size,5xX7% in.; pp. 
76. Price, $1.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE. 
Geschichten von Deutschen Stadten. By Menco Stern. Size,5X7% in.; pp. 420. 
Price, $1.25. New York: American Book Co. 


Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse. By Ernest Renan. Edited by Irving Babbitt, 
Harvard University. Size, 5X7 in.; pp. 257. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


Cyrano de Bergerac. By Edmond Rostand. Edited by Reed Paige Clark, A.B., 
Columbian University. Size, 5X7 in.; pp. 283. New York: William R. Jenkins, 
851 Sixth avenue. 


Lectura y Conversacion. By T. Silva and A. Fourcaut. Size,5X7% in.; pp. 141. 
Price, 60 cents. New York: American Book Co. 
ANCIENT LANGUAGES. 
Latin Composition. By Anna Cole Mellick. Size, 5X7 in. pp. 49. Price, 40 cents. 
New York: American Book Co. 


Czsar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. By Albert Harkness and Charles H. 
Forbes. Size, 5X7% in.; pp. 593. Price, $1.25. New York: American Book Co. 


PHILOSOPHY AND EDUCATION. 
Mental Growth and Control. By Nathan Oppenheim. Size, 5X7 in.; pp. 296. 
Price, $1.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Thinking and Learning to Think. By Nathan C. Schaeffer. Size, 54X7% in.; 
pp: 351. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


History of Education. By E. L. Kemp, A. M. Size, 5%X7% in.; pp. 385. Price. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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Philosophy of Conduct. By George Trumbull Ladd, Yale University. Size, 6X9 in.; 
pp. 663. Price, $3.50, net. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Immanual Kant, His Life and Doctrine. By Friedrich Paulsen. Translated by J. E. 
Creighton and Albert Lefevre, Cornell University. Size, 5%4>8 in.; pp. 407. 
Price, $2.50, net. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


SCIENCE. 


Electricity and Magnetism. By Dugald C. Jackson, University of Wisconsin, and 
John Price Jackson, Pennsylvania State College. Size, 54%X7% in.; pp. 482. 
Price, $1.40. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Public School Arithmetic. By J. A. McLellan, Ontario Normal School, and A. F. 
Ames, Supt. of Schools, Riverside, Ill. Size, 5X7 in.; pp. 369. Price, 60 cents. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


HISTORY, POLITICS, ECONOMICS. 


The*American Federal State. By Roscoe Lewis Ashley, A.M. Size,5%X8in.; pp. 
599. Price, $2.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Principles of Western Civilization. By Benjamin Kidd. Size, 57% in.; pp. 538. 
Price, $2.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

History of Political Theories, Ancient and Medizval. By William Archibald Dun- 
ning, Columbia University. Size, 6X9 in.; pp. 360. Price, $4.00. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 
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NOTES 


Messrs. RAND, MCNALLY & Co., announce as well under way a new 
series of supplementary readers under the attractive title, “The Canterbury 
Classics.”” The series is edited under the general supervision of Katherine 
Lee Bates, Professor of English Literature in Wellesley College, and includes 
a large number of readers suitable for use in the primary grades. 


THE various cities of the German empire, with an abundance of local 
color and traditions, are faithfully described in Geschichten von Deutschen 
Stadten, by Menco Stern, announced by American Book Company. The 
book is intended for intermediate and advanced grades, and is carefully 
edited, with complete vocabulary. Among other recent announcements by 
this company are Medlick’s Latin Composition, by Anna Cole Mellick, for 
classes reading Cesar, also Macbeth, edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen 
A. Clarke. 


Das Urteil des Paris, by the distinguished German writer, Adolf Wilbrandt 
has been edited with introduction and notes by A. G. Wirt, Professor of 
German in the University of Denver, and is in press for immediate issue by 


D. C. Heath & Co. The story abounds in decidedly modern colloquial 
expressions, and should prove entertaining and useful. These publishers 
also announce for immediate issue Wichert’s A/s Verlobte empfehlen sich — 
edited with introduction, notes and vocabulary for first year reading in oollege, 
or second year reading in schools, by Professor George T. Flom of the 
University of Iowa. 


THE question of the relation of the colleges to the high schools is begin- 
ning to agitate eastern educational circles more vigorously. In a recent 
address in New York city Dr. Stanley Hall pleaded for what he termed the 
emancipation of the high school. He claimed that the high schools were 
suffering because their courses and graduation requirements were dictated 
from above. He said the principle should be adopted that high-school 
teachers should have the authority to say when and how their pupils were 
ready for their college courses. The School Journai/, in a recent issue, said 
in speaking of an association of colleges and preparation schools: 

Strictly high-school problems are tolerantly enough accorded a place on the 
program now and then, but they are considered rather a bore unless they refer to col- 
lege preparation. One chief purpose of the most recent meeting held at Syracuse 
during Thanksgiving week was apparently to let the collected preparatory school 
people know what college presidents and professors expected of them. 
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